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To 
The Chinese Students in America 

whose mission it is to etnancipaie their country 
from the iron-bound traditions of the past and 
to instil the spirit of Western civilization into 
their ancient culture^ so that China henceforth 
will be not a passive and self-contained nation 
but a progressive and dynamic power taking 
its placet ctlong toith the United States^ in the 
family of the world^s democracies 



Introductoiy Note 
By 

JEREMIAH W. JENKS, PIlD., LL. D. 

THE publication of a book on the Oriental 
policy of the United States is peculiariy 
timely. 

In connection with the discussion and ap- 
proval of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, 
and in connection with the much discussed 
League of Nations, it is essential that the gov- 
ernment of the United States now determine its 
Oriental policy. It seems probable that the 
former policy of the territorial integrity of China 
and the Open Door, with fair dealing and jus- 
tice, should be stated anew with a more vigorous 
determination to give it positive effect. If the 
policy is to be modified, the change should be 
made promptly and the world should know it. 

It is fortunate that this book is written by a 
citizen of the Far East, a Korean. The people 
of the United States need to see clearly the 
view-point of the Orientals. There is little dif- 
ficulty in getting the view-point of the Japanese. 
In fact, it is impossible for any reader of the 
public press to avoid getting the Japanese Gov- 
ernment's view-point. It is much more difficult 
to know what the Chinese are thinking because 
of the great variety of opinions published in the 
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Preface 

THE world's greatest war has come to an 
endy and, in so far as we are able to 
judge, autocracy and militarism have 
been driven from Europe once for alL 

Now the all-important question is : " Is this 
the last war, or has the Peace Conference failed 
to solve the problem, thereby sowing seeds for 
another world war — perhaps more horrible than 
the one just concluded? " 

Political cynics all over the world are already 
beginning to criticize the work of the Peace 
Conference as being no better than that of the 
Congress of Vienna; they assert that all the 
statesmen of the leading Powers went to the 
Peace Conference with the intention of getting 
out of it as much of material gain for their re- 
spective countries as they could, and that they 
have obtained as much as they had expected al- 
though not as much as they wanted; that the 
" Fourteen Points " were made a political re- 
volving door to admit whatever the Powers 
wanted to have included, and to exclude nearly 
everything that did not serve their purposes of 
nationalistic gain; and that "self-determina- 
tion '* of weaker nations turned out to be selfish 

9 
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determitiatioa of stronger Powers. These are 
extreme views, unpleasant to be reminded of, 
but, perhaps, they are not without foundation. 
The League of Nations is as yet nothing more 
than a mere experiment, basing its strength 
upon the moral support of humanity. Will it be 
a new Holy Alliance, or will it serve as the 
framework for a world organization that will 
bind humanity into a mosaic of lasting peace 
and mutual good-will? The Peace Conference 
has virtually recognized the validity of secret 
treaties made prior to and during the war. Will 
the Powers, under the guidance of the League 
of Nations, abandon secret diplomacy and dis- 
continue their economic exploitation of less civ- 
ilized lands, thereby surrendering the particular 
purpose of individual states to the common will 
of mankind? Since the League of Nations is a 
league of free nations, will it not, even if it be- 
comes a complete success, be but another nail 
driven into the coffin of the already crushed 
nations, whose claims to the right of resurrec- 
tion were denied them at the Peace Table? It 
must be remembered that a right to revolt 
against foreign oppression is an inalienable 
right — a right upon the foundations of which 
the Fathers of the American Revolution built 
their nation. Peace at any price — especially, at 
the price of the political aspirations of nations 
whose people are crying for justice and free- 
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dom— Js the worst kind of tyranny. It is, how- 
ever, quite possible in this pregnant century, 
that a new international standard of moral rec- 
titude will be born of mankind, which will bring 
pressure to bear upon the League so that this 
new world organization will slowly succeed in 
disentangling itself from the many things that 
have bound us in the past, and be guided in its 
actions by a sense of justice that plays no 
favourites. 

These are more or less academic speculations 
that occupy the minds of political students at 
the present as the aftermath of the war and the 
peace settlements. But the most vital question 
that is bound to engage the attention of the 
statesmen of the world is the Par Eastern ques- 
tion. 

The open door in the Far East cannot be 
maintained permanently by a balance of rival 
powers under the guidance of intrigue. China 
must not be left to herself, staggering under the 
strain of " spheres of influence/' as she has been 
during the last twenty years. The present 
Eastern question is far more menacing to the 
future peace of the world than was the Balkan 
problem ten years ago. And if the Powers of 
the world do not solve it now by peaceful 
methods, then they must be prepared to solve it 
ten years hence on the field of battle. It must 
be remembered that China has one-fourth of 
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by policy, by moral rights, to her sister Republic 
in the East? These are some of the questions 
the author has in mind in presenting the follow- 
ing chapters. 

The author is not unaware of the possible 
criticism on the part of the reader that Parts I 
and II lack coordination. But the opinion of 
the writers on the Far Eastern questions are so 
often conflicting, even diametrically opposed to 
each other at times between those who regard 
the Japanese as a " model people " and those 
who regard them as "treacherous savages" mas- 
querading in the garb of civilization, that it is 
almost impossible for the average American 
reader to have a clear-cut conception as to what 
the Oriental policy of the United States ought to 
be unless he knows the subtle undercurrent that 
directs, in a large measure, the course of public 
opinion in the West with regard to Japan's for- 
eign policy. In this respect the author feels 
justified in considering the two parts as sup- 
plementary to each other. 

In preparing this volume, the author had at 
his disposal abundant Oriental sources. But he 
took pains to use as much as possible only those 
facts that had been corroborated by Western 
historians and publicists of unquestioned integ- 
rity, in order that the reader may have available 
references for the fuller support of the present 
author's statements. 
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In conclusion, the author wishes to express 
his sincere appreciation of the kind encourage- 
ment and constructive criticism given him by 
Professor Hartley Burr Alexander, who has 
aided him to a deeper insight into and higher 
appreciation of Western culture. 

New York. HENRY CHUNG. 
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Introduction 

SOME years ago Ex-Premier Kang Yu- 
Wei in an address before a group of 
Chinese in California made a statement 
that if China had been a strong and aggressive 
empire, California would be to-day a part of 
Chinese territory.* If we reflect for a moment 
that at the time of the American occupation of 
the Pacific coast, China was nearer to it than 
any other great empire excepting Japan, and 
that travel between China and California was 
less difficult, before the time of railroads, than 
that across the continent, we shall see that this 
utterance from the wise Chinese is not an empty 
remark. As early as 1860 there were 34,933 
Chinese in the United States.' And it would 
have been a comparatively easy matter for 

1 Kang was premier under the late Emperor Kwang-Hsu, and was 
the leader of the reform movement of 1898. He has been the head 
of Pao Huang Hwei (empire reform association), and is known 
among the Chinese as the « Modem Sage." He made a trip aroand 
the world in 1905-06 at which time the writer heard him in CaU* 
fomia. 

* •• Thirteenth Censos of U. S., Abstract " (1910), p. 79. 
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24 THB DEVELOPMENT OF THE POUOY 

active participant in Oriental politics. From 
now on, American diplomacy was what the Jef- 
fersonian Republicans might have called ag- 
gressive imperialsnu 
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tional monarchy, strongly centralized and highly 
efficient in its working order. In the Boxer up- 
rising, 1900, shy ioine^ h^nds with the Wester n 
natioixSj and in the Rttsso-Japanese War, 1904-5, 
she completely surprised the world with the 
effiaency of her military organization. It was 
the first time since the Turk had pounded the 
gates of Vienna that a heathen nation of the 
East had shown itself able successfully to meet 
a Christian power of the West on the military 
field. With good reason did President Roose- 
velt pay high tribute in his message to Con- 
gress, 1906, to the spirit and methods of Japan 
in her acceptance and promotion of modem 
civilization ; and it was largely through the in- 
strumentality of President Roosevelt that the 
peace negotiations at Portsmouth were brought 
to a successful issue. When in 1908 Japan sent 
her first envoy, Viscount Shuzo Aoki, to the 
United States with the rank of Ambassador, it 
was the culmination of the long friendship be- 
tween the two countries. 

American relations with Japan in interna- 
tional questions have always been fair, and Jap- 
anese statesmen have looked up to the United 
States for moral support in their struggle for 
recognition by the Western Powers.* They 

> The United States was the first of Western nations to with- 
draw the right of extraterritoriality from Japan by a treaty signed 
Nov. 22, 1894. See Part III. 
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30 THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POLICY 

the yellow races. Let it be known to the states- 
men of the world — especially to the American 
statesmen — that the ultimate welfare of the hu- 
man race depends largely upon the wise ad- 
justment of the relations between these two 
dominant races^ that the peace of the world 
cannot be "planted upon the tested founda- 
tions of political liberty," unless this compli- 
cated problem is correctly solved. Surely the 
American public should not, through indiflfer- 
ence, leave this problem to the hands of agita- 
tors and propagandists, when a lasting solution 
can be made only in the light of its best reason 
and highest wisdom. 

2. Korea 

Before passing to the Chinese question, it 
might be worth our while to take a glance at the 
closing chapter of the least known nation — once 
a nation — in Asia. 

The United States was the first Western 
power to enter the gates of Korea.' The first 
article of the Korean-American treaty signed at 
Wonsan, Korea, May 22, 1882 (ratifications ex- 
changed at Seoul, Korea, May 19, 1883), reads 
as follows: 

" There shall be perpetual peace and friend- 
ship between the President of the United States 

•For early diplomatic inlercoiirse between America and 
Korea, see Foster, "American Diplomacy in the Orient," 
chap. IX. 
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and the King of Chosen and citizens and sub- 
jects of their respective governments. If other 
powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either 
government, the other will exert their good 
offices, on being informed of the case, to bring 
about an amicable arrangement, thus showing 
their friendly feelings." * 

Interpreting this diplomatic phraseology into 
every-day language, it meant that America 
would stand sponsor for the political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of Korea. And 
the simple-minded Korean Government from 
the Emperor down literally believed in it. In 
fact, they had no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of the United States. They saw the splendid 
work of American philanthropy through mis- 
sionary channels; the integrity of the American 
Government was exemplified by the integrity of 
American citizens there. They thought that 
there was at least one great nation that was un- 
selfish and honest and upon which they could 
rely for support, as it was provided in the 
Korean-American treaty, whenever their na- 
tional life was in jeopardy. American citizens 
were accorded greater privilege than any other 
foreigners in Korea. The first Korean rail- 
way — Seoul-Chemulpo line — ^was built and 
owned by an American concern ; the first elec- 

* Complete text of the treaty reprinted in Senate Docih 
ment, No. 342, 64th Congress, ist Session. 
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cially official Washington — that she must have 
Korea in order to preserve peace in the Far 
East. ''Japan began and carried through this 
whole matter/' said Homer B. Hulbert, an 
American educator and for some time political 
adviser to the Korean Emperor, " by clever use 
of misinformation and broken promises, which 
successfully hoodwinked the American pub- 
lic," " 

The first obvious step taken by the United 
States in handing Korea over to Japan was at 
the beginning of the Russo-Japanese War, when 
Japan violated Korean neutrality and exacted 
certain concessions from the Korean Govern- 
ment under " military necessity." The Secre- 
tary of State, John Hay, instructed the American 
minister at Seoul, Horace N. Allen, to observe 
strict neutrality and not cable the text of any 
agreement that Korea and Japan might come 
to." This was undoubtedly done to avoid recog- 
nition of Korea's appeal against Japanese ag- 
gressions. 

The next move the United States made to aid 
Japan in this game of Oriental politics was the 
recall of Dr. Allen from Korea. Dr. Allen had 
stayed in Korea over twenty years and was 
highly esteemed by both the natives and for- 

* Homer B. Hulbcrt, " The Passing of Korea," p. 462. 

"Cablegram sent from Washington, Feb. 23, 1904; re- 
corded in Senate Document, No. 342 p. 11, 64th Congress, 
1st Session. 
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rigners. When the Japanese b^;an to tighten 
Iheir grip in Ihe pemnsnla* he told his govern- 
ment a few unpalatable truths about what the 
Japanese were doing in Korea. Immediately 
subtle influences were put in operation at Wash- 
ington intimating that Minister Allen was a 
persona mm grata to Ihe Japanese. As a result 
Dr. Allen^ despite his unquestioned integrity 
and long years of loyal service to his govern- 
ment» was summarily recalled* to the great sur- 
prise and indignation of American communities 
in Korea. 

When hostilities began between Russia and 
JapaUt America was officially neutral, but her 
sympathies were with Japan. There were three 
possible reasons for this : (1) Japan through her 
publicity propaganda created a favourable opin- 
ion of herself in America;" (2) Japan bor- 
rowed vast sums of money from America for 
war purposes, and Japanese success was natu- 
rally wbhed for by American capitalists; (3) at 
the beginning of the war Japan was thought of 
by the outside world as an " under-dog " trying 
to get loose from the brutal clutch of the Rus- 
sian Bear. An incident which happened at 
Chemulpo Harbour immediately preceding the 
naval encounter of the two belligerents fur- 

*For varioas methods of cootrolling Americaii pnbfic 
opimon by Japan in regard to Japanese affairs, see Part lU 
^Ifzv^n's Control of PttbCaty." See also Fkywcn» "Japanese 
Conqoest of American OpiiiiofL'* 
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pected." Interesting though these theories may 
be, they have little historical foundation. A na- 
tion may have ebbs and flows of civilization in 
the cycle of its life, but there is no reason for 
its predestined maturity and decay except 
through its adoption of wrong institutions. 
Egypt in Africa, Italy in Europe, and China in 
Asia furnish ample evidences to upset the 
theory of an analogy between the life of a 
nation and that of an individual. j 

When China opened her gates to the treaty 
powers of the West, her civilization was at its 
ebb. The China that Marco Polo found in the 
thirteenth century was undoubtedly in a higher 
stage of civilization than the China of the nine- 
teenth century. The " foreign-devil " notion 
and the spirit of exclusiveness were not the atti- 
tude of China toward foreigners in the Middle 
Ages. On the contrary, the alien then enjoyed 
in China rights and privileges such as he could 
enjoy in few, if any, countries of modern times. 
" The imperial government placed the aliens 
practically on the same footing as its own sub- 
jects: it opened to them public employments 
and extended to them the fullest protection. 
Olopun, one of the Nestorians who entered 
China in the Tang Dynasty, was raised to the 

" See Henry Sumner Maine's "Ancient Law" and his the- 
ory of progressive and non-progressive races together with 
the theories advanced by his followers along the same line. 
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fringe upon the rights of the pioneer nations 
of the West, including the United States, in 
order to realize her dream of greatness. And 
the United States, for the safeguarding of its 
interests, was compelled to lay certain restric- 
tions upon Japan, such as restriction of Japa* 
nese immigration into the United States and its 
insular possessions, and vindication of the prin- 
ciples of the " open door " and the political in- 
tegrity of China. Japan in turn resented these 
restrictions as an obstruction of her imperial 
progress. But she is at present in no position 
to make a vigorous protest to the United States. 
Economically, the United States is her second 
best customer, China being the first ; and from a 
military standpoint, the United States is far 
superior both in man-power and in resources. 
Japan feels that she must " eat worms " for the 
time being. She prefers to have all negotia- 
tions not satisfactory to her postponed indefi- 
nitely until such time when she will be in a 
position to make demands as well as to make 
" appeals." She must be content to cover her 
wounds with diplomatic grace. In 1914, when 
Secretary Bryan handed the American reply to 
the Japanese note concerning the pending 
California Alien Law question. Ambassador 
Chinda said, "Will this be final?" Secretary 
Bryan replied, " There is nothing final between 
friends." 



Ill 

AMERICAN RIVALRY WITH JAPAN 

I. The American Fleet in the Far East 

SUBSEQUENT American policies in the 
Far East have been along the path laid 
down by John Hay. The Root-Takahira 
ag^reement exchanged at Washington, Novem- 
ber 30, 1908, outlined the mutual position of the 
United States and Japan regarding China as 
follows: (1) to encourage the free and peaceful 
development of their commerce on the Pacific; 
(2) to maintain the status quo in the Pacific, and 
to preserve the principle of equal commercial 
opportunity in China; (3) to reciprocally "re- 
spect the territorial possessions belonging to 
each other in said region " ; (4) to preserve and 
maintain the independence and integrity of 
China; (6) the two governments will communi- 
cate with each other in case the status quo or the 
principle of equal opportunity is threatened as 
above defined. 

It was not a formal treaty but merely an 
agreement — a " gentlemen's agreement " — rely- 

62 
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in case of hostility, as was so effectively done at 
the opening of the great war. 

This realignment of British policy produced 
two outstanding conditions in world politics: 
the isolation of Germany, and the supremacy of 
Japan in the East Germany was not in favour 
of having Japan dominate Manchuria and 
Korea and occupy the premier commercial posi- 
tion on the Asiatic mainland, but she was too 
busily engaged to oppose the Entente Powers in 
Europe to make any effective resistance against 
Japan's encroachment in China. The only na- 
tion that was in a position to assist China to 
preserve her autonomy against foreign aggres- 
sion was the United States. The United States 
has political reasons and commercial interests 
as well as a sense of moral obligation which 
should lead her to help China preserve her na- 
tional integrity. The Hay "open door" doc- 
trine, promoted by the American Government 
and agreed to by other nations, provided equal- 
ity of commercial privileges in, and the preser- 
vation of the political independence and terri- 
torial integrity of China. By virtue of its origin 
and of the leadership of John Hay, the United 
States was made an unofficial sponsor for this 
doctrine, which is still in existence. Politically, 
domination of China by one power means the 
lessening of American influence and prestige in 
the Far East, and a direct menace to the Ameri- 
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China failed to meet her part of the agreement 
as provided in the terms. The Chinese were 
afraid that such an arrangement might Egyp- 
tianize their country; yet they had no alterna- 
tive. Money they must have to pay the soldiers 
and to meet foreign and domestic obligations 
incidental to the revolution. The loan nations 
were withholding recogpiition of the Republic of 
China to press their terms on the newly born 
republic. 

President Wilson promptly reversed the pol- 
icy of the previous administration, and led the 
way, on March 18, 1913, to the recognition of 
the new Republic of China. He withdrew gov- 
ernment support of the "six-power loan," de- 
claring that " the conditions of the loan seem to 
us to touch very nearly the administrative inde- 
pendence of China itself, and this administration 
do^s not feel that it ought, even by implication, 
to be a party to those conditions." As a result, 
the American bankers withdrew from the syndi- 
cate. It must be remembered that doing busi- 
ness in an unstable country like China is not like 
carrying on a commercial transaction in the 
United States. Foreign capital is insecure in a 
country where bandit raids and political revolu- 
tions are of common occurrence, unless it be 
backed by its government.* Here is where the 

*See Tyler Dennett. "The Road to Peace, via Oiina," 
Outlook, 117: 168-169, October 3, 1917. 
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question but that had China conceded to these 
demands in toto, the Eastern Republic would be 
a dependency of Japan to-day. 

The demands were first presented to the 
Chinese Government on January 18, 1915, when 
representatives of several important news serv- 
ices and papers were absent from Peking in 
Japan. Japan had intended to intimidate China 
into concession of these demands in secret. 
When the news began to leak out, Japan, 
through her diplomatic representatives abroad, 
denied the demands ; when denial was no longer 
possible, she gave out a false series of demands 
for publication abroad." When, however, the 
real demands began to come to light from the 
Chinese official source, not only the Chinese 
themselves, but the foreigners in China were 
alarmed and indignant. The British commer- 
cial interests in China made vigorous represen- 
tations to their home government for protest 
against Japan's demands. American mission- 
aries in China sent a memorial to President 
Wilson asking for American mediation in the 
crisis. 

There was a general uproar of indignation in 
the House of Commons when the news of the 
demands reached London. But the British Gov- 

" Eleven articles published in the London Times, as com- 
ing from the Japanese Embassy at London, quoted by Mil- 
lard, "Our Eastern Question," pp. 146-147. 

" Sec the text of the memorial, Part III, S. 
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paganism before admonishing the Chinese peo- 
ple ? . . . To have advised with Japan would 
have been officially acknowledging the para- 
mountcy of Japan in that section of the world* 
This we will never do," 

It will be of particular interest to the Amer- 
ican reader to know that Japan did her best to 
keep China out of the war, feeling that Japanese 
interests would be better served if China were 
not a belligerent Japan preferred to deal with 
China herself; she did not care to have China 
given a voice at the Peace table. Late in 1915, 
on the advice of the European Allies, China 
practically completed plans for entering the 
war. On that occasion, Viscount Ishii, then 
Japanese Minister of Foreign AflFairs, said to the 
European Ambassadors at Tokyo; "Japan could 
not view without apprehension the moral awak- 
ening of 400,000,000 Chinese which would re- 
sult from their entering the war." Japan's op- 
position was so definite and so potent that the 
Chinese plan of entering the war was blocked. 
Not until March, 1917, after obtaining secret 
promises from the European Allies that they 
would support Japan's claims at the Peace table 
and that Japan would not be interfered with in 
carrying out her program in China, and when it 
became clear that Japan was not able to check- 
mate the combined efforts of the European 
Allies and the United States to bring China into 
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the war oh the side of the Allies, Japan with- 
drew her objection." The Chinese Govern- 
menty after formally declaring war upon Ger- 
many, offered to send 100,000 troops to Europe 
to help the Allies ; but Japan, unwilling to have 
China take so active a part, vetoed the plan. 

** See official dispatch from M. Kmpensky, former Russian 
Ambassador at Tokyo, to Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Petrograd, February 8, 191 7, cited in The Secret Treaties 
and Understandings, published by the Russian Revolutionary 
Covermncnt^ 



THE LANSING-ISHII AGREEMENT 

I. The Diplomatic Procedure 

A LATE development of the American 
Oriental policy is the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement of November 2, 1917, based 
on notes exchanged between Secretary of 
State Lansing and Ambassador Ishii, the head 
of the Japanese War Mission which visited 
the United States. The obvious purpose of this 
mission, as was announced by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, was to follow the example of the Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian War Missions to 
America in furthering the better understanding 
between America and Japan, and the closer co- 
operation in the war against the " Common 
Enemy.*** But a closer investigation of the 
accomplishments of this mission in America 
reveals something deeper than these obvious 
reasons. The Japanese War Mission, like all 

^ See addresses of Ambassador Kikujiro Ishii at various 
places in America, New York Times, Current History, 
VI: 429-430, September, 1917; ibid., VII: 50-52, October, 
1917. 

«3 
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into this war because we had any selfish interest 
to promote or any ill-conceived ambition to 
gratify."' These statements are ironically 
amusing when we remember what Japan has 
done in Korea despite all her solemn treaty obli- 
gations to the Hermit Kingdom;* and more 
recently in China, ignoring not only her treaty 
obligations with China and other treaty powers, 
but breaking faith with her ally — England/ 
When Japan declared war upon Germany, 
August 15, 1914, Count Okuma, then Premier 
of Japan, telegraphed to an American magazine 
assuring '^the people of America and of the 
world that Japan has no ulterior motive, no 
desire to secure more territory, no thought of 
depriving China or other peoples of anything 
which they now possess."* The sincerity of 
this statement was tested when, in less than! 
a year, Japan made the well-known Twenty- 
one Demands upon China. Japanese statesmen 
stated more than once that Japan was to take 
Tsingtau with the intention of returning it to 

* Congressional Record, vol 55, No. 124, p. 7040, August 
30, 1917. 

* Forjapan's perfidy with Korea, consult F. A. McKenzie. 
" The Tragedy of Korea " chapter on " Treaty-Making and 
Treaty-Breaking." 

•For Japan's aggressions on Giina despite her treaty 
obligations to the contrary, consult Millard, "Our Eastern 
Question," chapters on "Japan's Aggressions on China." 

•Cablegram sent to the Independent (New York), Au- 
gust 24, 1914, published in the Independent, August 31, Z9141 
vol. 79, p. 291. See Part III, M, 
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fend and maintain the integrity and independ- 
ence of China against any aggressor. . . . 
The door is always open. It always has been 
open ; it always must remain open to representa- 
tives of these vast commercial interests repre- 
sented so well in this great gathering of kings 
of commerce. We went to China where the 
door was open to us as to you, and we always 
have realized that there nature gave us an ad- 
vantage. There was no need, there is no need 
to close that door on you, because we welcome 
your fair and honest competition." * 

Then he described what the American public 
had heard concerning Japanese activities in 
China as false rumours manufactured by the 
German propagandists in China and America to 
estrange the friendship between the United 
States and Japan. These public declarations of 
the Japanese ambassador were cheered by more 
than a thousand public men ; they were flashed 
all over the country, and were hailed every- 
where by the press as the keynote of the Jap- 
anese Monroe Doctrine based on "broad and 
altruistic principles." * " The statement should 
relieve the hyper-sensitive alarm over the pur- 
pose of Japan in the East," said Ex-President 

•Sec "Japan's New Pledge Regarding China,'* New York 
Times, Current History, VII : 356-357, November, 1917. 

• See " The Japanese Mission," Independent, 92 : 79, Octo- 
ber 13, 1917; "Japan, America, and the East," Outlook, 
117:200, October 10, 1917. 
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Taft in his telegram to the United Press on 
October 1st, commenting on the Ishii declara- 
tion. ** It manifested a spirit of friendship to 
the United States and a pledge to maintain and 
preserve China from spoliation which was most 
reassuring." ** 

On November 2, 1917, formal notes were ex- 
changed between Secretary Lansing and Am- 
bassador Ishii. The agreement in main pro- 
vides: (1) that the United States recognizes 
Japan's special interests in China based on terri- 
torial propinquity; (2) that both the United 
States and Japan recognize the principle of 
" open door " and integrity of China." Besides 
these formal agreements contained in the note, 
"A complete and satisfactory understanding 
upon the matter of naval cooperation in the 
Pacific for the purpose of attaining the common 
object against Germany and her allies has been 
reached between the representatives of the im- 
perial Japanese navy who are attached to the 
special mission of Japan and the representatives 
of the United States navy." ** 

2. Reception of the Agkeement 
With the exception of a few publicists who 

* Press dispatches from New York, October i, 1017. 
« Sec Part III T. 

"From the official statement given to the press by the 
State Department, November 6, 1917. 
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know the Eastern politics and are familiar with 
the methods of Japanese diplomacy," this new 
agreement between the United States and Japan 
received the most favourable comment in the 
press and from the public men in America.^ 
Apparently it cleared away the threatening 
cloud on the Eastern horizon ; put an end to the 
yellow peril ; and solved the perplexing Eastern 
question, together with its corollary — the ques- 
tion of the mastery of the Pacific. Even louder 
praises came from Japan. From the Japanese 
publicity channels and officially manipulated 
press, we heard that the news of the agreement 
was heralded throughout the Empire as a new 
bond of the time-honoured friendship between 
America and Japan ; that in the Japanese mind 
this new agreement signalized the permanent 
peace in the Pacific basin, and expressed the 
cordial friendship of America and Japan to- 
ward China in a genuine spirit of helpfulness. 

Amid all these tumults of applause, both in| 
America and Japan, the Associated Press re- 
ceived the following cablegram from its Peking 
agent, dated October 26th, which dispatch, 
owing to the supreme prestige of Japan at that 

**See "The Proper Interpretation of the Agreement," 
Nation, 105 : 563-565. November 22, 1917, by Herald Monk 
Vinacke. 

** See " Monroe and Ishii Doctrine," Independent, 92 : 309, 
November 17, 191 7 ; for press editorials, see Literary Digest, 
November 17, 1917, vol. 55: pp. 15-16. 
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world that the motives which impelled her to 
take arms against Russia were to drive Russia 
from Manchuria and restore Manchuria to its 
rightful owner, China. Twelve years have 
elapsed since the conclusion of that war. What 
part of Manchuria has Japan restored to China? 
Not only none, but to-day Japan occupies a 
larger sphere of Manchuria than Russia ever 
occupied. Japan has done everything to hin- 
der, obstruct, and frustrate China's plans to 
develop Manchuria under Chinese Government 
auspices. Japan is the Prussia of Asia. She 
stands to-day for the very principles against 
which the Allied nations are fighting. If Japan 
to-day is allowed a free hand to dispose of 
China the war now being fought at such a ter- 
rible cost in Europe must be fought all over in 
Asia. It is not to the interest of the world to 
permit Japan to have a free hand in China." " 

3. Effect on Japanese Attitude 

"Is there any substantial reason for the 
Chinese distrust of Japanese policy in China? " 
the American reader may ask. Had the United 
States Government g^ven China the same pledge 
that Japan has g^ven in the recent American- 
Japanese pact, China would be elated, for it has 
been the history of commercial development in 

" Published in the Sacramento Bee, quoted in the Ititerory^ 
Digest, November 24, 191 7, pp. 16-17. 
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for in the territories controlled by the Japanese^ 
the door is open only to Japanese trade." 

With money borrowed from the British 
capitalists, the Japanese built the South Man- 
churian Railway and shut off British trade. 
British financiers have now come to realize that 
every time they lend a pound to the Japanese, 
that money is used in the East to kill the British 
trade; and to-day the Japanese cannot borrow 
a single shilling in the London markets. Hence 
they turn to the United States." Money they 
must have to develop all the mining and railroad 
concessions wrenched from China. In 1916, 
Baron Shibusawa, the Japanese Morgan and 
the semi-official spokesman of the government, 
came to the United States to arrange a huge 
loan with the bankers of New York. His mis- 
sion was a failure. But had he been successful 
and had he borrowed enough money from 
American capitalists, it is very probable that 
the Japanese could have succeeded in closing 
all the doors of China to the rest of the world, 
as they have done in Manchuria. 

It has been stated time and again that Japan 
entered the European War with the unselfish 



"See O. K. Davis, "Whose Open Door?" Bveryhod^s, 
36:34-46, January, 191 7. 

" See H. K. Tong, " American Money and Japanese 
Brains," Review of Reviews, 53:452-455, April, 1916; "Ja- 
pan, China, and American Money," Harper's Weekly, 
62 : 298-299, March 26, 1916. 
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The Lansing-Ishii agreement, regardless ofi 
what the American people may think of it, is,' 
in the opinion of Japanese and Chinese, a de- 
cided victory for Japan and a corresponding de- 
feat for America^* Recognition of sovereignty 
within sovereignty is contradiction of terms^' 
No matter what the intention of the American 
statesmen in recognizing Japan's special in- 
terests in China, the Japanese purpose in mak- 
ing this agreement is to blindfold America as to 
their ever-increasing activities in China, and to 
make America ignore China's appeal against the 
Japanese aggression. 

Tor full discussion of this topic, see the present wri- 
ter's "China's Distrust of Japan," Asia, XVIII : 225-226^ 
March, 191& 
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minister at Peking used these significant words 
in his note to the Chinese Government, January 
31, 1910 : '' Before the Chinese Government de- 
termines anything, the consent of my govern- 
ment must first be obtained." * While Minister 
Reinsch was wielding his influence to induce 
China to follow the example of the United 
States in breaking off relations with Germany 
in the spring of 1917, Japanese agents in China 
secretly combined with the German and Aus- 
trian propagandists to block the move. When 
finally the Chinese liberals won over the reac- 
tionaries in breaking off the diplomatic relation 
with Germany, then both official Tokyo and the 
Japanese press sent to America and Europe dis- 
patches containing loud praises of the Chinese 
decision. 

This insidious attempt of the Japanese to un- 
dermine American influence is prevalent wher- 
ever the interests of the two nations come into 
contact. Although it has been denied by the 
Japanese Government and the press, and the 
State Department is reticent on the Japanese 
part of the intrigue in the alleged German- 
Japanese-Mexican alliance to invade the United 
States, presumably because the officials at 
Washington do not wish to complicate matters 
any more than necessary concerning an ally of 

•Note sent to Wai Wu-Pu. Sec full text of the note^ 
Millard, ibid., p. 17. 
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It is a clear enunciation of new Americanism. 
The United States fought for her own freedom 
in the Declaration of Independence* She was 
willing to fight for the freedom of the peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere in declaring the 
Monroe Doctrine. In the European War she 
fought for the freedom and democracy of the 
whole world. China, if unselfishly aided and 
wisely guided, can revive her ancient genius and 
develop her vast potential resources, and will 
eventually take her place among the powers of 
the world as a strong, democratic nation. Will 
the United States of America, true to the new 
principles of her political conviction, perform 
her mission toward China in the consummation 
of this noble task? 



PART II 



An Undercurrent Shaping the 

Policy: Japan's Control 

of Publicity 



INTRODUCTION 

IN the foregoing chapters we have examined 
briefly the development of the Oriental 
policy of the United States. We will now 
consider the subtle undercurrent that directs, in 
a large measure, the course of that policy. 

When Germany violated Belgian neutrality 
and invaded France in 1914, the whole world 
raised its voice in indignant protest But when 
Japan absorbed Korea in breach of faith and 
covenant to the latter Power, and in spite of her 
solemn declarations to the world at the beginning 
of the Russo-Japanese War that she was fighting 
Russia to safeguard the political independence 
and territorial integrity of Korea, the Powers of 
the West apparently connived at the perpetra- 
tion of the crime. The national crimes that 
Japan committed during the course of her im- 
perial expansion on the Asiatic mainland are not 
less horrible nor less excusable than those com- 
mitted by Germany in Belgium and in northern 
France. Yet Japan has received practically no 
censure for what she has done in Korea and 
China; on the contrary, she successfully main- 
tains her position as a worthy member of the 

113 
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dropped But the act was performed so skill- 
fully and imperceptibly, like the transition of 
magic pictures on the screen, that the Western 
world felt no shock at alL Japan knows the 
publicity game and plays it well. She knows 
the value of honourable intentions in the public 
opinion of the West, and she employs every 
means within her power to create a most favour- 
able impression of herself and her aspirations 
in the Western world, — especially in the United 
States and England. 

To this end, she has many agencies working 
constantly. They form an elaborate system of 
interior and exterior espionage, publicity prop- 
aganda, press censorship, control of the news 
both as to its sources and its distribution, 
skillful governing of the impressions made upon 
foreigners who visit Japan. 



THE OFFICIAL ESPIONAGE 

I, The Philosopht qp the System 

THERE is a wrong impression in the 
West that all the Oriental peoples are 
generally cunning and slj. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Although the 
Westerner may condemn the Chinaman for his 
fogyism and low standard of living, he certainly 
may not condemn him for dishonesty. The 
credit system was firmly established in China 
long before it was known in Western Europe. 
There were no contractual laws in China; they 
were not needed, as the Chinaman's word is as 
good as his bond. It is a well-known fact that 
the Western banks in the Far East prefer Chi- 
nese cashiers to those of any other nationality. 
Even in Japan, the majority of the cashiers in 
large banks were Chinese, because of their supe- 
rior commercial integrity and high code of hon- 
our, until the Japanese found out that this fact 
was considered a reflection on the honesty of 
the Japanese people before the Western public. 

The Japanese themselves, before coming into 

xi6 
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txtatted on the dbztge oi treason.* like the 
flicdiJtval ^ Iroowofsasi ^ that cmdied its Tictim 
wiAant bloodshed, this ^^ system of the J^- 
anese adnttnistfatioii in Korea remores famn 
the coimtiy tiie ablest and best edncated Ko- 
reans without technically violating the regula- 
tions of the colonial pcrficy of the Japanese Em- 
pire. 

The sad feature of the Korean case is diat» 
aldiough ^e Korean suffers the same hard fate 
as did the Poles and the Armenians before the 
European War, his story is unknown to the out- 
side world* The only time when he had a par- 
tial hearing before the world's court of public 
opinion was during the late wholesale arrest and 
trial of the Korean Christian leaders on the 
charge of conspiracy against the life of Gov- 
ernor-General Terauchi. This time the news 
leaked out because it involved several prominent 
foreign missionaries.'* 

•For JajMuiefte prison tortures in Korea, see the Con- 
Hntnt, June 13, 27, 1912; Sengman Rhec, ''The Christian 
Penecution in Korea" (Korean, published in Honoluhi, 
T. H.). 

•For full account, see the Report sent to the Continua- 
tion Committee by the missionaries in Korea. Also, consult 
Arthur Judson Brown, ''The Korean Conspiracy Case" 
(101 j)j Sengman Rhee, "The Christian Persecution in 
Korea'* (Korean) ; "A Korean View of Japan's Policy in 
Koreav" Uisrionary, Review of the World, 56:450-453, June, 
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THE GOVERNMENT CENSORSHIP 

I. Press Censorship 

IT is only half a century since Japan abol- 
ished feudalism, but the basis of it — loyalty 
— still remains. This furnishes a fertile 
ground for the growth and fruition of the polit- 
ical philosophies of Machiavelli and Hegel — the 
suppression of the individual for the sake of the 
state. The individual Japanese is not a free citi- 
zen, but a tool of the state. He has no con- 
science of his own except national conscience; 
he has no liberty except his share in national 
liberty. The Japanese scholar or publicist is 
only a mouthpiece of his government. The in- 
dividuals are for the state, but the state is not 
for the individuals, as it is in America and 
Western Europe.* This doctrine of individuals 
-existing for the sake of the state brings about 
that unity of purpose and simplicity in ends 
which are the direct correlatives of national 

'See W. E. Griffis, "The Mikado— Institution and Per- 
son" (1915). 

X29 
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In Korcftfi^ Mai lU Shin Po, which zealously 
ftciittcrs fur and wide among the natives the 
doctrine of obedience and loyalty. The Japa- 
fiene even prc^pose to establish a Korean daily in 
lUwrtll to fight the Korean National Herald in 
Itonohihi/ 

In forming public opinion both at home and 
utmmd to support its policies, the Japanese 
government utilises not only the native press, 
tml aUo the foreign publications in Japan. 
Muny prominent ICn^rlish journals published in 
jrt|mn Arc owned by Japanese/ Most of the 
otht^rn ttre edited by those pro-Japanese foreign- 
^in who have some interest in Japan, financial 
OV olhcrwisv\ Take, for example, the Japan 
lVt*/v iW^mA perhaps the most powerful English 
daily tu the Kar l\ast. Its fmmdcr and former 
^f^lilxM* wa^ Captain Frank Urinklev, a well- 
k^^v^x^n iHshmau. fv^rmcrlv in the l^ivinese Gov- 
^n^mx^nt 5cr\uv. auv\ Utvr K^rxri^n Avlvber K> the 
U^TfV^^t ^i^^vAWcs^ shij^jMti^ vvr/jvvy, ;^,c Ncppoa 
Vv5>C';^ Ka':s>^a OovvVrAxrvj Oav*^'- ivnr,iteT*s 
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rested on various excuses, and his household 
was subjected to the closest espionage. He dis- 
played surprising tenacity, and held on month 
after month without showing any sign of yield- 
ing/* * He was approached with threat, cajo- 
lery, bribe and everything, in fact, the Japanese 
could think of to win him over to their side. 
But the English journalist stood his g^und like 
a stone wall. 

Failing to conciliate the editor, the Japanese 
sought to cut the ground from under his feet by 
starting an opposition paper printed in English. 
An able Japanese journalist, Mr. Zumoto, be- 
came the editor. With the financial backing of 
the Japanese Government, this new journal, the 
Seoul Press, started out in fine shape, and was 
distributed almost for nothing. But the Korea 
Daily News held more than its own. Finally di- 
plomacy was brought into play, and this young 
English journalist was ordered to leave the 
country and the Korea Daily News was sup- 
pressed by the order of the British Foreign 
Office." 

2. Censorship of Postal and Telegraphic 

Communications 

Prior to the opening of the World War there 
were three general news telegraph services op- 

* McKenzie, - The Tragedy of Korea," p. 213. 
"For full discussion, sec McKenzie, "The Tragedy of 
Korea," dbap. XIX. 
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items direct to other countries, or it can have 
the Renter perform the service, in case of any 
advantafre to the Japanese* Beings the sole 
news-ijatherinfj agency in the country, the 
Koksai can handle the news as it sees fit — ^mini- 
TOi7c or magnify, suppress or create, WTien 
there is an item of news that cannot be sent out 
without betraying the hand of the government 
behind it, then the Koksai. instead of sending it 
directly to foreign countries, hands the item 
over to the Renter service in the Far East which 
*• sprinkles it through the press, English and 
vernacular, east of Sucr^ and carries it to Lon- 
don, where it 'unll be picied up by American 
correspi^ndents and sen-ices and passed along," 
as news coming fiv^m the Em^Ush news-gather- 
ing agenc>\* 

Xo dispatch c^n go in or out of the Japanese 
Etnjnre xmless it has the sanction of the govem- 
mcint. Any SncoTninj ncwf that does not agree 
with the poKry of the g.'^> crr.Trjrr.: is suppressed. 
A mcmth before the or^er.Tnc of hostilircs be- 
nrt<!n Japan anS Russia the Jr.panese crt off 
wininiuni ataon betm^een Port Arrfcrr and the 
l^BSsnll Le^'don ai Seoul ^^-^ that M. Pavloff. 
d»9i Kts^saax minssteir to Kotcjl was forred to 
T!» a sg^eda] war-skn^ t.-^ c.^nrTrrr.irarf w:d: Pert 
Ardnsr. Whe«u Conr,: IjiTrsdorf jser: his trfe* 
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inciting it ; thus making it serve the various pur- 
poses of further stimulating Japanese resentment 
against America, rousing American resentment 
against Germany, and warning Chinese against 
alleged German and American intrigues."" 

The government interception of private mail 
is not less thorough than the control of dis- 
patches. It is not a war measure or military 
necessity, but a part of the established system 
of national administration. A short account 
given by Samuel G. Blythe, concerning the in- 
discriminate opening of private mail, is interest- 
ing and to the point. It follows : 

" An official in the Department of Communi- 
cation, whom I happen to know, told me with 
great pride, when I was in Japan, that they had 
just secured from Russia a machine which made 
the work of opening and reading letters much 
easier. The former method was to steam the 
letters open, read them, copy them if desired, 
and seal them again. This Russian machine, as 
I understand it, has a blade of great thinness 
and keenness. It slits the envelope in such a 
manner that the cut is barely perceptible along 
the edge of the envelope. Then the writing is 
taken out, read, copied and replaced or des- 
troyed ; and the edges are rubbed and stuck to- 
gether by the machine in such a way that the 
fact that they have been cut is not discernible, 

"Millard, "Our Eastern Question," pp. 213-214. 
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one case in which confiscation of property took 
place on the charge of this " treasonable crime." 
This overt punishment for writing objection- 
able letters may be said to be another point of 
Japanese cleverness in the abolition of the 
Korean nationality. For it creates an atmos- 
phere of fear, which suppresses almost uncon- 
sciously everything that pertains to Korean in- 
dependence or nationality, or anything that in- 
timates criticism of the Japanese administration 
in the peninsula. No Korean in America or in 
any other foreign country dare write anything 
in the least questionable in his letters to his 
friends at home, not because of himself but for 
the sake of those receiving them.* 

*See Missionary Review of the World, June, 191 j, voL 
36: pp. 450-453. 
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reports, statistical abstracts, in foreign lan- 
guages, not to inform, but to misinform the 
outside world. Many writers in America and 
Europe have paid unreserved tribute to Japan 
as the wisest colonial administrator of to-day/ 
They base their information on Report on Re^ 
forms and Progress in Chosen, an annual pub- 
lished in English by the Japanese administration 
in Korea, From the standpoint of those who 
know the actual condition of Korea to-day, this 
Japanese publication is highly amusing, for it 
gives the reader an impression that, all the way 
from Imperial Rome down to the American 
Commonwealth, there never was a nation so 
wise, just, and humanitarian to a subject people 
as the Japanese are to the Koreans. Indeed, 
the words of Colonel Cockerill have lost nothing 
of their force since they were penned in 1895, 
after the Korean Queen was murdered by the 
Japanese assassins. 

" I decline to believe anything in the shape of 
news sent out by the correspondents of the Jap- 
anese newspapers," wrote the famous American 
correspondent. " A more flagitious and uncon- 
scionable lot of liars I have never known. As 
the Japanese Government exercises a strong 
censorship over its home press, it might be well 
for it to try its repressional hand upon the Jap- 

* Sec " Korea — ^A Tribute to Japan," Review of Reviews, 
52:232-^33, August, 1915. 
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tiic Japanese narf. • • • It is cnrkma^ indeed, 
that eren the Japan Peace Society^ which num- 
bers Japanese as well as foreigners among its 
members, and lias as its president Qmnt Oleoma, 
never seems to consider it essential to oppose 
the eaqiansion of armaments in Japan or to dep- 
recate the chauvinism so often exhibited in Jap- 
anese newspapers and pnblic statements. So 
far as we have observed, die Japan Peace Soci- 
ety has never passed a single resolution against 
the enlargement of the Japanese army or the 
increase of the navy, nor has it uttered a word 
in depreciation of the hostile action which the 
government is often urged to take against 
China. It seems to be chiefly concerned in the 
attitude of other countries toward Japan, espe- 
cially of America, the dangers of militarism and 
armaments in this country being wholly ignored. 
Again, the Japan Society of America, also con- 
cerned in the maintenance of good relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States, some time 
ago published a * Symposium of Papers by Po- 
litical Leaders and Representative Citizens of 
Japan on the Relations Between Japan and the 
United States/ Some of the declarations in 
that are of the most chauvinistic nature. Mr. 
Takekoshi, a journalist and M. P., says that 
' Korea exists now for Japan, from the view- 
point of imperial policy,* and demands the devel- 
opment of Manchuria also. Another prominent 
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probable that the Japanese, with their charac- 
teristic foresight in deception, gave out an un- 
der-estimate in 1912 with the view of increasing 
it in a few years. The traditional population of 
Korea was twenty million, and it could not have 
been any less than seventeen million at the time 
of annexation/' ' 

''In the East, in perhaps a greater degree 
than elsewhere," writes Mr. Millard, the editor 
of the China Press and the author of many im- 
portant books on the Far Eastern problems, 
*' statistics often are prepared to sustain an hy- 
pothesis. This is especially true, at the present 
time, of some statistics which relate to the eco- 
nomic and fiscal situation of Japan." * 

2. Government Agencies in Foreign Lands 

What is left undone, in the way of publicity, 
by the press and official publications is accom- 
plished by the semi-official agencies in the West. 
From the Japanese bureau of information in 
New York, or from the one in San Francisco, 
an American can get information on any matter 
concerning Japan ; but it is the strict policy of 
the bureau to give out only what the Japanese 
Government wishes to have believed in the 
West; 

^Korean Pacific Magazine, editorial, October, 1916. 
■"The Far Eastern Question," Introduction. 
• The official title of the New York Bureau is " East and 
West News Bureau." It is maintained for promoting a 
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The Japan Society of New York is another 
medium of dissemination of eveiytfaing Japa- 
nese. It was organized in May, 1907. At present 
it boasts an active membership of over a thou- 
sand people including such eminent men as Seth 
Low, HamUton Holt. WiUiam Elliot Griffis, El- 
bert H. Gary, and Jokichi Takamine. American 
libraries are flooded with the bulletins and 
pamphlets of the Japan Society, all distributed 
gratuitously. 

In addition to these sources of propaganda, 
there are paid lecturers and writers who take 
every opportunity to placate the Western 
opinion and present Japan in the most favour- 
able light. Although scholars like Inazo Nitobe 
have travelled in the United States as profes- 
sorial lecturers, in reality they have told their 
college audiences in America what the Japanese 
Government or newspaper could not publish 
without betraying its motive." The Japanese 
scholar is, in reality, a co-worker with and a 
mouthpiece of his government In 1916, when 
Japan deliberately attempted to veto the con- 
tract to repair the Grand Canal in Shantung, 

better nnderstan^nsr between America and Jafian. Dr. T. 
lyenaga, a professorial lectarer at Columbia University, is 
the Director of tbe Bureau. The one in San Francisco is 
known as die ** Pacific Press Bureau," headed by K. K. 



"A collection of lectures by Dr. Nitobe, "The Ji^anesc 
Nation — ^Its Land, Its People and Its I^fe,** distributed 
Sratmtoosly by the Japan Society, New York. 
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granted by the Chinese Government to an 
American corporation, and failed, the well* 
known Director of the East and West News 
Bureau, Dr. T. lyenaga, lost no time in ofiFering 
an apologetic excuse for his government : 

"' If it is true that Japan made any protest to 
the railway scheme and the reconstruction in 
China of the Grand Canal to be undertaken by 
American capital, I am inclined to think that it 
is simply to put on record the priority of Japan's 
rights in an undertaking of that kind within the 
Province of Shantung. ... So far as Japan is 
concerned, I am sure she welcomes the develop- 
ment of China's resources by whomsoever it is 
undertaken, for such development will certainly 
tend to enhance the purchasing power of the 
Chinese, which in turn will react favourably on 
the Japanese trade in the Chinese market." " 

The war-ridden attention of America was 
somewhat diverted in the fall of 1916 by a new 
set of demands made on China by Japan, known 
as the " Chengchiatun demands," which the 
Peking Gazette characterized as "A Foot-note to 
the Twenty-one Demands." " It was believed 
that the trouble was concocted by the Japanese 
military authorities in China in order to furnish 
a cause for such demands by the Tokyo Govern- 

^ Japan Society Bulletin, No. 35, p. 67, November 30^ 
1916. 
^Peking Gasette, September 9, 1916. 
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Judge Elbert H. Gary, and scattered it gratis to all 
the leading libraries in the country as the sane 
and unbiased view of a distinguished American 
business man. When the United States de- 
clared its policy of embargo on steel in 1017, 
Baron Shibusawa, the leading Japanese finan- 
cier and semi-official spokesman of his govern- 
ment, sent the appeal of the Japanese industrial 
concerns direct to Judge Gary to see to it that 
Japan might be exempted from the embargo." 
Indeed, the American steel magnate wielded a 
powerful influence in bringing about the ar- 
rangement by which Japan could get steel from 
the United States, as usual, in return for fur- 
nishing shipping in the Pacific so that the Amer- 
ican vessels there could be transferred to the 
Atlantic for war purposes. 

The average globe-trotter in Japan sees Japan 
through the eyes of the Japanese. He sees 
nothing except what the Japanese want him to 
see, and hears nothing except what the Japa- 
nese want him to hear. " No condition can 
arise in Japan whereby a foreigner can learn 
from a Japanese of anything to the detriment 
of the country. The statesmen will not tell you 
anything. The coolies will not tell you any- 
thing. They are units of concealment. They 
put the good face on everything. ... If 

" Telegram given to the press by Judge Gary, New York, 
October 8, 191 7. 
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yott ask a Japanese to read you from a Japanese 
newspaper, he will carefully skip anything he 
may find in that paper that, as it seems to him, 
would be detrimental to the fair name and fame 
of Japan if communicated to a foreigner. If a 
Japanese — any Japanese — hears anything he 
deems of importance or of use to his country, he 
sees to it that that information gets to the 
proper person. He seeks to show you the 
bright spots.'' " Indeed, the late Richard Hard- 
ing Davis characterized the Japanese method of 
showing Japan to the Westerner as like telling 
a young woman that she might go out to swim 
but she mustn't go near the water." 

This unprecedented manipulation of foreign 
visitors, the peculiar trait of the Japanese, has 
far-reaching consequences in forming public 
opinion in the West with regard to Oriental 
politics. Few, if any, escape the Japanese net 
of hospitality and bring back true reports. The 
majority of foreigners leave Japan in a happy 
haze of pleasant impressions and ever afterward 
sing the joys and beauties and wonders of the 
country. They form a bulwark of Japanese de- 
fense in the public sentiment in the West ; per- 
sistently refuse to believe anything that is dis- 
paraging to their once kind and generous host ; 
and in some cases, they become more vigorous 

" Samuel G. Blyiht, Saturday Evening Post, May i, 191 5. 
"Sec "The Russo-Japanese War," chap. VII. "The 
Chroniclers of War."* 



CONCLUSION 

COMPARISON OF RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE 

DIPLOMACY 

THE mainland of Asia has been, during 
the last fifty years, an international 
grab-bag. Each European nation has 
scrambled for its share in the sphere of influence 
and for commercial advantages. The two na- 
tions that have been most active in the struggle 
in eastern Asia are Russia and Japan. But 
Russia is no longer a menace to the peace of 
Asia. The Soviet Government may crumble 
to-morrow, but it is not likely that the people 
will restore their absolute monarchy. Although 
militaristic Russia no longer exists, the civilized 
world is very familiar with the tortuous in- 
trigue and secret diplomacy of the former Rus- 
sian Government. Therefore, by comparing 
the present-day Japanese diplomacy with that 
of Russia under the old regime, the reader will 
get a clearer understanding of the tactics that 
are being employed by the Asiatic Empire in 
her intercourse with other nations. We may 

profitably make, then, a brief comparison of the 

167 
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There is no conception of right for the sake of 
right" ' 

It is obvious that Japanese diplomacy is far 
superior to the crude and brutal Russian 
diplomacy, in so far as obtaining the goal of 
their respective national policies is concerned. 
Whatever is done by Russia is known and 
criticized by outsiders ; but such is not the case 
in Japanese affairs. " From what I know of 
Japan, inside and outside," wrote Thomas F. 
Millard, " I am convinced that Western knowl- 
edge of darkest Russia is as the noonday sun to 
the moon compared to general Western under- 
standing of internal forces which sway the 
policy of Nippon." * 

During the past ten years of Japanese ex- 
pansion, Japan committed national crimes not 
less horrible than those perpetrated by Russia 
in the worst period of her history. The mili- 
tary tyranny in Korea has been interpreted in 
the Western press as a firm and necessary 
measure. "After the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria," wrote an American correspondent 
who personally investigated the situation, " be- 
gan the state of aflFairs which, had it occurred in 
the Balkans or in Manchuria under Russian con- 
trol, would quickly have resounded through the 

***Rcal Japanese Character," Independent, 56:641-644, 
March 24, 1904. 
• Millard, " The Far Eastern Question," p. 185. 
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world.** The Japanese during their ezpeditioa 

against the Germans in Kiaocfaow confiscated 

practically all the property in the Liao-Tong 
Pemnsofau The Shantung railway was not a 
German property. It was bnilt by the Chinese 
Government with money borrowed from Ger- 
many. Japan confiscated this railway oo the 
pretext that it belonged to Germany.* Dis- 
patches of such natore seldom reach the West* 
and whatever fragmentary news is smuggl ed 
oot by indiridnal witnesses is entirdy dis- 
credited in the Western press. The majority of 
American editors refose to beliere anjrthing 
that is contrary to their former optnioa <if 
Japan; they take great pleasure in quoting the 
stock phrases of the Japanese statesmen, '"Japan 
has no ulterior motive, no desire to secnre more 
territory, no thought of depriving China or any 
other peoples of anything which they now 
possess^"* which promises* Gewge Bronsoo 
Rea, the editor <rf the Far EasSerm Rtvinr. pitip- 
erly calls ** worthless straff of paper to be torn 
to shreds and scattered to the winds.** * 
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society is better organized on the basis of 
nationality and individual freedom. Perhaps 
the Western nations, at present, have no right 
to demand of Japan the principles of justice and 
humanity, which they themselves do not prac- 
tice. But they have a right to demand the full 
knowledge of her policies. Open diplomacy is — 
and it ought to be — the cry of the age, " The 
highest reach of injustice/' as the wise Plato 
pointed out over twenty centuries ago, "is to 
be deemed just when you are not" The 
Koreans, — and, indeed, all subject races — may 
submit to injustice, but they ought to have a 
right to demand, at least, openness on the part 
of their conquerors. 

" E'en in the light let us die, if die we must i " 
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tioof occasioocd bj the nccessitj o( protcdm^ 
tiie iaietjr of persons, or of cattle, or of plaote 
tiseftil to agrictdtnre. 

AmcLE V 

No other or higher duties or charges shall be 
imposed in the territories of either of the Hi^ 
Contracting Parties on the exportation of any 
article to the territories of the other than snch 
as are, or may be, payable on the exportation 
of the like article to any other foreign country; 
nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the ex- 
portation of any article from tbc territories of 
either of the two High Contracting Parties to 
the territories of the other which shall not 
equally extend to the exportation of the like ar- 
ticle to any other country. 

Akticle VI 
The citizens or subjects of each of the High 
Contracting Parties shall enjoy in the territories 
of the other exemption from all transit duties, 
and a perfect equality of treatment with native 
citizens or subjects in all that relates to ware- 
housing, bounties, facilities, and drawbacks. 

Article VTI 
All articles which are or may be legally im- 
ported into the ports of the territories of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan in Japanese ves- 
sels may likewise be imported into those ports 
in vessels of the United States, without being 
liable to any other or higher duties or charges of 
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the territories of the United States, shall enjoy 
in this respect the rights which are, or may be, 
granted under such laws, ordinances and regu- 
lations to the citizens or subjects of any other 
country. 

A vessel of the United States laden in a for- 
eign country with cargo destined for two or 
more ports in the territories of His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan, and a Japanese vessel laden 
in a foreign country with cargo destined for two 
or more ports in the territories of the United 
States, may discharge a portion of her cargo at 
one port, and continue her voyage to the other 
port or ports of destination where foreigfn trade 
is permitted, for the purpose of landing the re- 
mainder of her original cargo there, subject al- 
ways to the laws and customs regulation of the 
two countries. 

The Japanese Government, however, agrees 
to allow vessels of the United States to con- 
tinue, as heretofore, for the period of the dura- 
tion of the present Treaty, to carry cargo be- 
tween the existing open ports of the Empire, ex- 
:epting to or from the ports of Osaka, Niigata, 
and Ebisuminato. 

Article XI 
Any ship-of-war or merchant vessel of either 
of the High Contracting Parties which may be 
compelled by stress of weather, or by reason of 
any other distress, to take shelter in a port of 
the other, shall be at liberty to refit therein, to 
procure all necessary supplies, and to put to sea 
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other, upon the footing of the most favoured 
nation. 

Article XV 

Each of the High Contracting Parties may 
appoint Consuls General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, 
Pro-Consuls, and Consular Agents, in all the 
ports, cities, and places of the other, except in 
those where it may not be convenient to recog- 
nize such officers. 

This exception, however, shall not be made 
in regard to one of the High Contracting Parties 
without being made likewise in regard to every 
other Power. 

The Consuls General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, 
Pro-Consuls, and Consular Agents, may exer- 
cise all functions, and shall enjoy all privileges, 
exemptions, and immunities which are, or may 
hereafter be granted to Consular officers of the 
most favoured nation. 

Article XVI 
The citizens or subjects of each of the High 
Contracting Parties shall enjoy in the territories 
of the other the same protection as native citi- 
zens or subjects in regard to patents, trade 
marks and designs, upon fulfillment of the for- 
malities prescribed by law. 

Article XVII 
The High Contracting Parties agree to the 
following arrangement : 
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•ueh notice ii given this Treaty shall wholly 
ecase and determine. 

Article XX 

This Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifica- 
tion thereof shall be exchanged, either at Wash- 
ington or Tokyo, as soon as possible and not 
later than six months after its signature. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed the present Treaty in dupli- 
cate and have thereunto afTixed their seals. 

Done at the City of Washington the 22d day 
of November^ in the eighteen hundred and 
ninety-fourth year of the Christian era, corre- 
sponding to the 22d day of the 11th month of 
the 87th year of Meiji. 

Waltkr Q. Gresham [seal], 
suinicuiro kurino [seal j < 
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THR EMIGRATION TRE.\TY BETWEEN 
CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1894 

Si^m^ March 17, mSq^: 

Wherwiik on the iTth day of November, A. IX 
1W« and of Kwiinj^^u, the i^ixth year, tenth 
im>iM\, fifteenth d^y* a treaty was conchided be- 
txi^t^n the Unittsi States and China for the pur- 
|KViBt of ftqEulatin^^ limiting, or saspcndinc the 
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habilitated the memories of Hsu Yung-yi, Presi- 
dent of the Board of War, Li Shan, President of 
the Board of works, Hsu Ching-cheng, senior 
vice-President of the Board of works. Lien 
Yuan, vice-Chancellor of the Grand Council, 
and Yuan Chang, vice-President of the court of 
sacrifices, who had been put to death for having 
protested against the outrageous breaches of in- 
ternational law of last year. 

Prince Chuang committed suicide the 21st of 
February, 1901, Ying Nien and Chao Shu-chiao 
the 24th, Yu Hsien was executed the 22d, Chi 
Hsiu and Hsu Cheng-yu on the 26th. Tung Fu- 
hsiang. General in Kan-su, has been deprived of 
his office by Imperial Edict of the 13th of Febru- 
ary, 1901, pending the determination of the 
final punishment to be inflicted on him. 

Imperial Edicts dated the 29th of April and 
19th of August, 1901, have inflicted varipus pun- 
ishments on the provincial officials convicted of 
the crime and outrages of last summer. 

Article IP 

An Imperial Edict promulgated the 19th of 
August, 1901, ordered the suspension of official 
examination for five years in all cities where for- 
eigners were massacred or submitted to cruel 
treatment. 

Article III 
So as to make honourable reparation for the 
assassination of Mr. Sugiyama, chancellor of the 
Japanese Legation, His Majesty the Emperor 
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subsequently extending this by other successive 
terms of two years in case of necessity recog- 
nized by the Powers. 

Article VI 

By an Imperial Edict dated the 29th of May, 
1901, His Majesty the Emperor of China agreed 
to pay the Powers an indemnity of four hundred 
and fifty millions of Haikwan taels. This sum 
represents the total amount of the indemnities 
for States, companies or societies, private indi- 
viduals, and Chinese referred to in Article VI of 
the note of December 22d, 1900. 

(a) These four hundred and fifty millions 
constitute a gold debt calculated at the rate of 
the Haikwan tael to the gold currency of each 
country, as indicated below : 

Haikwan tael — marks 3-OS5 

— ^Austria-Hungary crown. . 3.595 

— gold dollar 0.742 

— francs 3-750 

— ^potmd sterling 3s. oa. 

— ^yen 1-407 

— Netherlands florin i«796 

— gold rouble 1412 

This sum in gold shall bear interest at 4 per 
cent, per annum, and the capital shall be reim- 
bursed by China in thirty-nine years in the man- 
ner indicated in the annexed plan of amortiza- 
tion. 

Capital and interest shall be payable in gold 
or at the rates of exchange corresponding to the 
dates at which the difiEerent payments fall due. 
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mentioned Commission, in accordance with the 
instructions which the Powers shall send their 
delegates. 

(d) The proceeds of the revenue assigned to 
4he payment of the bonds shall be paid to the 

commission. 

(e) The revenues assigned as security for the 
bonds are the following: 

1. The balance of the revenues of the Impe- 
rial maritime Customs after payment of the in- 
terest and amortization of preceding loans se- 
cured on these revenues, plus the proceeds of 
the raising to five per cent, effective of the pres- 
ent tariff on maritime imports, including articles 
until now on the free list, but exempting foreign 
rice, cereals, and flour, gold and silver bullion 
and coin. 

2. The revenue of the native customs, admin- 
istered in the open ports by the Imperial mari- 
time Customs. 

3. The total revenue of the salt gabelle, exclu- 
sive of the fraction previously set aside for other 
foreign loans. 

The raising of the present tariff on imports to 
five per cent, effective is agreed to on the con- 
ditions mentioned below. 

It shall be put in force two months after the 
sigfning of the present protocol, and no excep- 
tions shall be made except for merchandise 
shipped not more than ten days after the said 
signing. 

(1) All duties levied on imports "ad va- 
lorem ** shall be converted as far as possible and 
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(f ) Edicts of the 19th of August, 1901, pro- 
hibiting examinations in all cities where foreign- 
ers were massacred or subjected to cruel treat- 
ment 

(d) Edict of the 1st of February, 1901, declar- 
ing all governors-general, governors, and pro- 
vincial or local officials responsible for order in 
their respective districts, and that in case of new 
anti-foreign troubles or other infractions of the 
treaties which shall not be immediately re- 
pressed, these officials shall immediately be dis- 
missed, without possibility of being given new 
functions or new honours. 

The posting of these edicts is being carried on 
throughout the Empire. 

AtTlCUE XI 

The Chinese Government has agreed to nego- 
tiate the amendments deemed necessarv bv the 
foreign Governments to the treaties of com- 
merce and navigation and the other subjects 
eoQcrmtng commercial relations, with the ob- 
ject of facilitatuig them. 

At present, and as a result of the stipulation 
contained in Article VJ concerning the indem- 
nitT« the Chinese Govemrner^t a g r e es to assist 
in die improvement of the conrses of the rivers 
Pttho and Whangpo* as stated below. 

(a) The works for the improvetrent of the 
aavigahflitT of the Peiho« begtm in l>$x with 
tlie cooper a tion of the Chinese Government 
lave beta resomed imder the directkn of an 
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international Commission. As soon as the ad- 
ministration of Tientsin shall have been handed 
back to the Chinese Government, it will be in a 
position to be represented on this Commission, 
and will pay each year a sum of sixty thousand 
Haikwan taels for maintaining the works. 

(b) A conservancy Board, charged with the 
management and control of the works for 
straightening the Whangpu and the improve- 
ment of the course of that river, is hereby 
created. 

This Board shall consist of members repre- 
senting the interests of the Chinese Government 
and those of foreigners in the shipping trade of 
Shanghai. The expenses incurred for the works 
and the general management of the undertaking 
are estimated at the annual sum of four hun- 
dred and sixty thousand Haikwan taels for the 
first twenty years. This sum shall be supplied 
in equal portions by the Chinese Government 
and the foreign interests concerned. Detailed 
stipulations concerning the composition, duties, 
and revenues of the conservancy Board are em- 
bodied in annex hereto. 



Article XII 
An Imperial Edict of the 24th of July, 1901, 
reformed the Office of foreign affairs (Tsungli 
Yamen), on the lines indicated by the Powers, 
that is to say, transformed it into a Ministry of 
foreign afiFairs (Wai-wu Pu), which takes pre- 
cedence over the six other Ministries of the 
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St&ftM. 7Teie t^tme eifict ^^MteA Ae snnopol 

Art ^kXf^.f'.m^^t had also heea reaghrf asocers^ 
mif fh<* mrAiTiOitWjn fA Coon ctremcaimL as re- 
lf;kM<i th^ reiv^ptirxi ot foreign, Reproexttathrcs 
An4 ha^ heen th^ subject of sertrsd notes iron 
th< Chme^ie PUti ipotentiaries, die sabstance of 
whi^.h M emfyylied in a mcmorandgm herewith 

Finjklly, it i^ exprensljr understood diat as re- 
(pur/l^ !h< f\f:dkrktifm% specified abore and the 
ibnnexf/] /l^^.u mentis originating with the for- 
fi(;;n fM^ni^/^^t^ntiaries, the French text only is 

The (jbinft<ie Or/vernment having thus com- 
p1i^/1 Uf thf <;?ftJHfaction of the Powers with the 
rori/litfofi4 lairl down in the above-mentioned 
fiofi* of f>c:crrnber 22d, 1900, the Powers have 
ft({rrrd f/; ftrcrdij to the wishes of China to ter- 
•riirittfr thr «;itii;ition created by the disorders of 
ihv tiuwwvr of 1000. In consequence thereof 
fbr forri^fi IMenityritentiaries are authorized to 
drrlfirr in the name of their Governments that, 
with the cxreption of the legation guards men- 
llofn'd ill Article VII, the international troops 
will romplrtcly evacuate the city of Peking on 
tlir lYtli of September, 1001, and, with the ex- 
rrpllon of the localitieH mentioned in Article IX, 
will witlulraw from the province of Chihli on the 
aad uf September. 

Tlir proRont final Protocol has been drawn up 
In twelve Identic copies and signed by all the 
IMcnIpotcntiarlcs of the Contracting Countries. 
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One copy shall be given to each of the foreign 
Plenipotentiaries, and one copy shall be given to 
the Chinese Plenipotentiaries. 



Peking, ph September, jgoi. 



A. V. MunM. 

m. czikann. 

joostbns. 

b. j. ds cologan. 

w. w. rockhilu 

Bbau. 



Ernest Satow. 
Salvago Raggi. 
jutaro komura. 
F. M. Knobel. 

M. DE GiSRS. 



SigmUures 
and 
aals of 
Chinese 

PUmpoUn- 
Harus. 



THE HAY DOCTRINE: THE HAY-VON 
BtJLOW CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr. Hay, American Secretary of State, to Mr. 
White, American Ambassador to Germany : 



Sir: 



Department of State, 
Washington, September 6, iSqq. 



At the time when the Government of the 
United States was informed by that of Germany 
that it had leased from His Majesty the Em- 
peror of China the port of Kiaochow and the 
adjacent territory in the province of Shantung, 
assurances were given to the Ambassador of the 
United States at Berlin by the Imperial German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that the rights and 
privileges insured by treaties with China to citi- 
zens of the United States would not thereby 
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snSer or be in anj iKist impaired wxtlnn -Qa^ 
crer vbicb Germasj had lims obtained cazxtroiL 

Marc recentlj-, bawcrcr, tbc Biiti^ Gorcm- 
inent recognized bj a f omial agreement irxdi 
Germanj the exdnsire right of the latter cons- 
tfj to enjoj in said leased area and the rfwitign- 
ons " sphere of inflnence or interest ^ certaiii 
privileges^ more especialij those relating to rail- 
roads and Tnrnfng enterprises ; bnt, as the cxMCt 
nature and exteci oi the rights thns recognized 
hare not been dearlj defined, it is posahle that 
s/erions conSicts of interest may at any time 
arise, not oinjT berareen British and German snb- 
jects v^thin said area, bxzt thai the interests of 
onr citizens may also be ieopanfized therdiy. 

EaJxestJY deaix*3.s lo remrre arr caxis« of 
irritatSoc and to rnszie at ihe siize liiDe to the 
cosrrDerce oi aH na6ocis ir Onr-a ihe md::«iibted 
beneSts wfcici: sbodd accrae iroai a Jje:.Utl rec- 
ognhifoa by the rarioos PoTrers claimis^ 
*• spheres of isterest " thai ihey shall ei:)oy per- 
fect eqaafity oi treatr:e!2t Idc iheir codmcrce 
and narigatioo within soch ** spheres*"* the Got- 
cramect of the United Stares vocid be pleased 
to see His German Majesty's GDTersment gire 
focTcal asstirances, and lend hs coopentipoa in 
scctiring Hke assnrances fro=i the Owfccr inter- 
ested Powers, that each within its respectirc 
^>here of whaterer influence — 

First. Wm in no way interfere wilii any 
treaty port or any rested interest within any so- 
called ** sphere of interest " or leaded territory 
it may hare in China. 
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the time, and since repeated to me by the pres- 
ent Russian Ambassador, seem to insure sup- 
port of the Emperor to the proposal measure. 
Our Ambassador at the Court of St Petersburg 
has in consequence been instructed to submit it 
to the Russian Government and to request their 
early consideration of it. A copy of my instruc- 
tion on the subject to Mr. Tower is herewith 
enclosed for your confidential information. 

The commercial interests of Great Britain 
and Japan will be so clearly served by the de- 
sired declaration of intentions, and the views of 
the Governments of these countries as to the 
desirability of the adoption of measures insuring 
the benefits of equality of treatment of all for- 
eign trade throughout China are so similar to 
those entertained by the United States, that 
their acceptance of the proposition herein out- 
lined and their cooperation in advocating their 
adoption by the other Powers can be confidently 
expected. I enclose herewith copy of the in- 
struction which I have sent to Mr. Choate on 
the subject 

In view of the present favourable conditions, 
you are instructed to submit the above con- 
siderations to His Imperial German Majesty's 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and to request his 
early consideration of the subject 

Copy of this instruction is sent to our Ambas- 
sadors at London and at St Petersburg for their 
information. 

I have, etc 

John Hay.- 
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Count von Billow, His Imperial German Maj- 
esty's Minister for Foreign Affairs, to Mr. 
White : 

{Translation.) 

Foreign Office, 
Berlin, February jq, igoo.^ 
Mk. Ambassador: 

Your Excellency informed me, in a memoran- 
dum presented on the 24th of last month, that 
the Government of the United States of 
America had received satisfactory replies from 
all the Powers to which an inquiry had been ad- 
dressed similar to that contained in Your Excel- 
lency's note of September 26th last, in regard to 
the policy of the open door in China. While 
referring to this, Your Excellency thereupon 
expressed the wish that the Imperial Govern- 
ment would now also give its answer in writing. 
Gladly complying with this wish, I have the 
honour to inform Your Excellency, repeating 
the statements already made verbally, as fol- 
lows : As recognized by the Government of the 
United States of America, according to Your 
Excellency's note referred to above, the Impe- 
rial Government has, from the beginning, not 
only asserted, but also practically carried out to 
the fullest extent in its Chinese possessions ab- 
solute equality of treatment of all nations with 
regard to trade, navigation, and commerce. The 
Imperial Government entertains no thought of 
departing in the future from this principle, 
which at once excludes any prejudicial or disad- 
vantageous commercial treatment of the citi- 
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zens of the United States of America, so long as 
it b not forced to do so, on account erf ccmsid- 
erations of redprodtj, by a divergence from it 
by other governments. If, therefore, the other 
Powers interested in the industrial development 
of the Chinese Empire are willing to recognize 
the same principle, this can only be deared by 
the Imperial Government, which in this case 
upon being requested T^-ill gladly be ready to 
participate with the United States of America 
and the other Powers in an agreement made 
upon these lines, by which the same rights are 
reciprocally secured. 
I avail myself, etc 

BCiJOW. 



THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCES 
(isi) Agreement, Concluded January jo, 1902 

Article I. — The High Contracting Parties, 
having mutually recognized the independence 
of China and Korea, declare themselves to be 
entirely uninfluenced by any aggressive tenden- 
cies in either country. Having in view, how- 
ever, their special interests, of which those of 
Great Britain relate principally to China, while 
Japan, in addition to the interests which she 



miS -cuBfflmifusi'i^ vrdL *snt itbtr SmSw 



''Lviu^ fitrt >i£-:rr. mmrrasaeT' isxsr lie 

itu^tUji, ^r^iX-K tm *:r*7ir:inr*n i£ :iie saxL 

V.ii^*irt^ >ir"iin iiiiiJ iav* tgnnnnr-?ri ic 2ac 
^flti^r ail-/ ift iitroailj *a;f5^*d in -wxr: ie j^Jft- 

^-&f; V^fi^A 11 Ijjndnn Azurnst Z3^ rjrf 

a ^At>7 '''^ ^ nerj^ ;V;fr'tetn«it crjxiclxxded betwcea 
f (u Vf Aj^ttt/t r>>vernxiient and dxat of Japaa nt 
tfiK«rifisfirm for diat of dut 30th of January, 
1^0*2, 7Mf will take an early opportnnity of 
f/,mmi%f\irjitlTi^ the new A^prcement to the Rns- 
mr» C^iV^rnTnetit. 

ft wa^ tfjfner! on the 12th Aai^nst, and yon 
mil eirptasn that it wonld hare been immedi- 
ately made public but for the fact that negotxar- 
ti^mn had at that time already commenced be- 
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Article III, dealing with the question of 
Korea, is deserving of special attention. It rec- 
ognizes in the clearest terms the paramount po- 
sition which Japan at this moment occupies and 
must henceforth occupy in Korea, and her right 
to take any measures which she may find neces- 
sary for the protection of her political, military, 
and economic interests in that country. It is, 
however, expressly provided that such measures 
must not be contrary to the principle of equal 
opportunities for the commerce and industry of 
other nations. The new treaty no doubt differs 
at this point conspicuously from that of 1902. 
It has, however, become evident that Korea, 
owing to its close proximity to the Japanese 
Empire and inability to stand alone, must fall 
under the control and tutelage of Japan. 

His Majesty's Government observe with sat- 
isfaction that this point was readily conceded by 
Russia in the Treaty of Peace recently con- 
cluded with Japan, and they have every reason 
to believe that similar views are held by other 
Powers with regard to the relations which 
should subsist between Japan and Korea. 

His Majesty's Government venture to antici- 
pate that the alliance thus concluded, desig- 
nated as it is with objects which are purely 
peaceful and for the protection of rights and in- 
terests the validity of which cannot be con- 
tested, will be regarded with approval by the 
Government to which you are accredited. They 
are justified in believing that its conclusion may 
not have been without effect in facilitating the 
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settlement by which the war has been so hap- 
pily brought to an end, and they earnestly trust 
that it may, for many years to come, be instru- 
mental in securing the peace of the world in 
those regions which come within its scope. 
I am, etc 

(Signed) Landsdowne^ 



(Inclosure.) 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND JAPAN 

Signed at London, August 12, 190$ 

(Preamble) 
The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, 
being desirous of replacing the Agreement con- 
cluded between them on the 30th January, 
1902, by fresh stipulations, have agreed upon the 
following Articles which have for their objects : 

(a) The consolidation and maintenance of 
the general peace in the regions of Eastern Asia 
and of India; 

(b) The preservation of the common interest 
of all Powers in China by insuring the independ- 
ence and integrity of the Chinese Empire and 
the principle of equal opportunities for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations in China; 

(c) The maintenance of the territorial rights 
of the High Contracting Parties in the regions 



• 
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have signed this Agreement and have affixed 
their seals thereto. 

Done at London, July 13, 1911. 

T. Kato, 
The Ambassador of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan at the Court of St, James, 

Edward Grey, 
H. B. M's Secretary^ pf State fan Foreign Affairs. 



SENATE RESOLUTION 103 

64th Congress, ist Session 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

February 21, ipi6 

Mr. Stone submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was considered and agreed to.^ 

Resolution 

Resolved, That the President be requested, if 
not incompatible with the public interests, to 
transmit to the Senate the correspondence, or 
so much thereof as in his opinion may be made 
public, had between the official representatives 
of the Government of the United States and the 
representatives of the Government of Korea re- 

* Senator Stone of Missouri was the Chaiiman of the 
Committee on Foragn Relations. 
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lating to the occupatioa of Korea and the estab- 
lishment of a protectorate over said coantry by 
Japan during, or as an incident of, the Rus^an- 
Japanese War of nineteen hundred and four and 
nineteen hundred and five. 



MESSAGE FROM THE PRESmENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES 

To the Senate: 

In response to the resolution adopted by 
the Senate on February 21, 191G, requesting 
the President, if not incompatible with the pub- 
lic interests, to transmit to the Senate the corre- 
spondence, or so much thereof as in his opinion 
may be made public, had between the official 
representatives of the Government of the United 
States and the representatives of the Govern- 
ment of Korea, relating to the occupation of 
Korea and the establishment of a protectorate 
over said country by Japan, during, or as an 
incident of, the Russian-Japanese War of 
190^1—05, I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State on this subject. 

The report of the Secretary of State has my 
approval. 

WooDRow Wilson. 
The White House, 

IVashington, February 23, 1916. 
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H 

TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 

AND COREA 

Peace, Amity, Commerce, and Navigation 

Signed at Yin-Chuen (Gensan), May 22, 1882. 

Ratification advised by the Senate, January 
9, 1883. 

Ratified by the President, February 13, 1888. 

Ratifications exchanged at Seoul, May 19, 
1883. 

Proclaimed, June 4, 1883. 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

A Proclamation 
Whereas a treaty of peace and amity and 
commerce and navigation between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Corea 
or Chosen was concluded on the twenty-second 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-two, the original of which treaty being 
in the English and Chinese languages is word 
for word as follows : 

TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AND THE KINGDOM 

OF CHOSEN 

The United States of America and the King- 
dom of Chosen, being sincerely desirous of 
establishing permanent relations of amity and 
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Chosen, guilty of any criminal act toward citi- 
zens of the United States, shall be punished by 
the authorities of Chosen according to the laws 
of Chosen; and citizens of the United States, 
either on shore or in any merchant-vessel, who 
may insult, trouble or wound the persons or in- 
jure the property of the people of Chosen, shall 
be arrested and punished only by the Consul or 
other public functionary of the United States 
thereto authorized, according to the laws of 
the United States. 

When controversies arise in the Kingdom of 
Chosen between citizens of the United States 
and subjects of His Majesty, which need to be 
examined and decided by the public officers of 
the two nations, it is agreed between the two 
Governments of the United States and Chosen 
that such cases shall be tried by the proper of- 
ficial of the nationality of the defendant, accord- 
ing to the laws of that nation. 

The properly authorized official of the plain- 
tiff's nationality shall be freely permitted to at- 
tend the trial, and shall be treated with the 
courtesy due to his position. He shall be 
granted all proper facilities for watching the 
proceedings in the interests of justice. If he so 
desires, he shall have the right to be present, to 
examine and to cross-examine witnesses. If he 
is dissatisfied with the proceedings, he shall be 
permitted to protest against them in detail. 

It is, however, mutually agreed and under- 
stood between the High Contracting Powers 
that whenever the King of Chosen shall have 
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so far modified and reformed the statutes and 
judicial procedure of his Kingdom that, in the 
judgment of the United States, they conform to 
the laws and course of justice in the United 
States, the right of exterritorial jurisdiction 
over United States citizens in Chosen shall be 
abandoned, and thereafter United States citi- 
zens, when within the limits of the Kingdom of 
Chosen, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the native authorities. 

Article V. — Merchants and merchant-vessels 
of Chosen visiting the United States for pur- 
poses of traffic, shall pay duties and tonnage 
dues and all fees according to the Customs 
Regulations of the United States, but no higher 
or other rates of duties and tonnage dues shall 
be exacted of them than are levied upon citizens 
of the United States or upon citizens or sub- 
jects of the most favoured nation. 

Merchants and merchant-vessels of the 
United States visiting Chosen for purposes of 
traffic shall pay duties upon all merchandise im- 
ported and exported. The authority to levy 
duties is of right vested in the Government of 
Chosen. The tariff of duties upon exports and 
imports, together with the Customs Regula- 
tions for the prevention of smuggling and other 
irregularities, will be fixed by the authorities of 
Chosen and communicated to the proper officials 
of the United States, to be by the latter notified 
to their citizens and duly observed. It is, how- 
ever, agreed in the first instance, as a general 
measure, that the tariff upon such imports as 
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And whereas, said treaty has been duly rati- 
fied on both parts, subject to said condition, 
and the respective ratifications thereof ex- 
changed. 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Chester A, 
Arthur, President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, have caused the said convention to be made 
public, to the end that the same, and every 
clause and article thereof, may be observed and 
fulfilled with good faith by the United States 
and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this Fourth 
day of June, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-three and of the 
Independence of the United States of America 
the one hundredth and seventh. 

Chester A. Arthur. 
By the President. 
Fredk. T. Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary of State. 



PETITION FROM THE KOREANS OF 
HAWAII TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

Honolulu, T. H., 
July 12, 1905. 
To His Excellency, 

The President of the United States, 
Your Excellency, — The undersigned have 
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assistance, and this is the time when we need 
it most. 

Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servants, 

iSgd.) P. K YooN. 

Syngman RH£E« 



AMERICAN POLICY IN THE CASES OF 
KOREA AND BELGIUM ' 

The Special Envoy of the Korean Emperor 
tells for the time the full story of his attempt to 
get President Roosevelt to intervene against 
Japan. 

By Homer B. Hulbert 

A few weeks ago I published in The Times a 
letter asserting that Theodore Roosevelt's at- 
tack upon President Wilson for his failure to 
protest against Germany's attack upon Belgium 
came with poor grace from a man who himself 
was guilty of a far more reprehensible breach of 
international obligation in 1905, when Japan 
forced her protectorate upon Korea. 

Mr. Roosevelt has now come out with a state- 
ment that he was wholly justified in acquiescing 
in the extinction of Korean independence, and 

^ From the New York Times, March 5, 1916. 
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over the country would be necessary for Japan*s 
safety. I therefore advised the Emperor that 
his appeal would be greatly streng^ened if he 
should insert the statement that if it seemed 
proper to the United States and the other treaty 
powers interested, Korea would consent to the 
establishment of a joint protectorate over Korea 
for a period of years until thing^s should have 
been so adjusted that the permanent neutrafiQr 
of the country would be assured. The Emperor 
inserted such a clause in the letter. Having 
received this document for transmission, I im- 
mediately went to the United States Ministo* 
in Seoul, Mr. E. V. Morgan, and made a dear 
and fun statement of my mission. I told him 
I was about to start for America with a letter 
to President Roosevelt from the Emperor, ask- 
ing the American Gk>vemment to interfere with 
its good offices to prevent the unlawful seizure 
of Korea by Japan, which seemed to be threat- 
ening. I did not propose to indulge in any 
clandestine operations which might embarrass 
my own Government. Naturally I did not 
make any public statement of my intentions, al- 
though several of my friends in Seoul were 
aware of Ae purpose of my going. 

Mr. Morgan listened with interest to what I 
had to say, made no objection of any kind, and 
even went so far as to advise me that when I 
arrived in America I should retain a good inter- 
national lawyer to help me put lie matter 
through. Not only so, but he allowed me to 
send the document to America in the legation 
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tries and as the occasion for a concise mutual 
afErmation of that accordant policy respecting 
the Far East which the two Governments have 
so frequently declared in the past 

I am happy to be able to confirm to Your 
Excellency, on behalf of the United States, the 
declaration of the two Governments embodied 
in the following words : 

1. It is the wish of the two Governments to 
encourage the free and peaceful development of 
their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The policy of both Governments, uninflu- 
enced by any aggressive tendencies, is directed 
to the maintenance of the existing status quo in 
the region above mentioned, and to the defense 
of the principle of equal opportunity for com- 
merce and industry in China. 

8. They are accordingly firmly resolved recip- 
rocally to respect the territorial possessions be- 
longing to each other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the 
common interests of all powers in China by sup- 
porting by all pacific means at their disposal the 
independence and integrity of China and the 
principle of equal opportunity for commerce and 
industry of all nations in that Empire. 

5. Should any event occur threatening the 
status quo as above described or the principle of 
equal opportunity as above defined, it remains 
for the two Governments to communicate with 
each other in order to arrive at an understand- 
ing as to what measures they may consider it 
useful to take. 
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It was ever my desire to maintain peace as 
will be amply proved ; as President of the Peace 
Society of Japan I have consistently so en- 
deavoured. 

I have read with admiration the lofty mes- 
sage of President Wilson to his people on the 
subject of neutraUty. 

We, of Japan, are appreciative of the spirit 
and motive that prompted the head of your 
great nation and we feel confident that his mes- 
sage will meet with a national response. 

As Premier of Japan I have stated and I now 
again state to the people of America and of the world 
that Japan has no ulterior motive, no desire to secure 
more territory, no thought of depriving China or any 
other peoples of anything which they now possess. 

My Government and my people have given 
their word and their pledge, which will be as 
honourably kept as Japan always keeps prom- 
ises. 

Tokyo, August 24, 1914. 

N 

THE TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS 

OfHcial translation of Document handed to 
President Yuan Shi Kai by Mr. Hioki, the 
Japanese Minister, on January 18, 1915. 

Group I 
The Japanese Government and the Chinese 
Government being desirous of maintaining the 
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peace of Eastern Asia and of further strengtfi- 
ening the friendly relations existing between 
the two neighbouring nations, agree to the fol- 
lowing Articles : 

Article i. — The Chinese Government agrees 
that when the Japanese Government hereafter 
approaches the German Government for the 
transfer of all rights and privileges of whatso- 
ever nature enjoyed by Germany in the Prov- 
ince of Shantung, whether secured by Treaty 
or in any other manner, China shall give her 
full assent thereto. 

Article 2. — The Chinese Government agrees 
that within the Province of Shantung and 
along its sea border no territory or island of any 
name or nature shall be ceded or leased to any 
third Power. 

Article j. — The Chinese Government consents 
to Japan's building a railway from Chefoo or 
Lungkou to join the Kiaochow-Tsinanfu Rail- 
way. 

Article 4. — The Chinese Government engages, 
in the interest of trade and for the residence of 
foreigners, to open by herself as soon as possible 
certain important cities and towns in the Prov- 
ince of Shantung as commercial ports. What 
places shall be opened are to be jointly decided 
upon in a separate agreement. 

Group II 
The Japanese Government and the Chinese 
Government, since the Chinese Government has 
always acknowledged the special position en- 
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joyed by Japan in South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia, agree to the following articles : 

Artich I. — The two contracting parties mutu- 
ally agree that the term of lease of Port Arthur 
and Dalny and the term of lease of the South 
Manchurian Railway and the Antung-Mukden 
Railway shall be extended to the period of 
ninety-nine years. 

Article 2. — ^Japanese subjects in South Man- 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia shall have 
the right to lease or own land required either 
for erecting suitable buildings for trade and 
manufacture or for farming. 

Article j. — ^Japanese subjects shall be free to 
reside and travel in South Manchuria and East- 
ern Inner Mongolia and to engage in business 
and in manufacture of any kind whatsoever. 

Article 4. — The Chinese Government agrees 
to grant to Japanese subjects the right of open- 
ing the mines in South Manchuria and Eastern 
Mongolia. As regards what mines are to be 
opened, they shall be decided upon jointly. 

Article 5. — The Chinese Government agrees 
that in respect of the (two) cases mentioned 
herein below the Japanese Government's con- 
sent shall be first obtained before action is 
taken : 

(a) Whenever permission is granted to the 
subject of a third Power to build a railway or to 
make a loan with a third Power for the purpose 
of building a railway in South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

{b) Whenever a loan is to be made with a 
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third Power pledging the local taxes of Soath 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia as se- 
curity. 

Article 6. — The Chinese Government agrees 
that if the Chinese Government employs polit- 
ical, financial or military advisers or instructors 
in South Manchuria or Eastern Mongolia, the 
Japanese Government shall first be consulted. 

Article 7. — ^The Chinese Government agrees 
that the control and management of the Kirin- 
Changchun Railway shall be handed over to the 
Japanese Government for a term of ninety-nine 
years dating from the signing of this agreemenL 

C^oup m 

The Japanese Government and the Qiinese 
Government, seeing that Japsmese financiers 
and the Hanyehping Company have close rela- 
tions with each other at present and de^ring 
that the common interests of the two nations 
shall be advanced, agree to the following ar- 
ticles: 

Article /. — ^The two contracting parties mutu- 
ally agree that when the opportune moment ar- 
rives the Hanyehping Company shall be made a 
j<nnt concern of the two nations and they 
further agree that without the previous consent 
of Japan, China shall not by her own act fisposc 
of the rights and property of whatsoever nature 
of the said company nor cause the said company 
to dispose freely of the same. 

Article 2. — The Chinese Government agrees 
that all mines in the neighbonihood of those 
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owned by the Hanyehping Company shall not 
be permitted, without the consent of the said 
company, to be worked by other persons outside 
of the said company ; and further agrees that if 
it is desired to carry out any undertaking which, 
it is apprehended, may directly or indirectly af- 
fect the interests of the said company, the con- 
sent of the said company shall first be obtained. 

Group IV 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese 
Government with the object of effectively pre- 
serving the territorial integrity of China ag^ee 
to the following special article : 

The Chinese Government engages not to cede 
or lease to a third Power any harbour or bay or 
island along the coast of China. 

Group V 

Article i, — The Chinese Central Government 
shall employ influential Japanese as advisers in 
political, financial, and military affairs. 

Article 2. — ^Japanese hospitals, churches and 
schools in the interior of China shall be granted 
the right of owning land. 

Article 5. — Inasmuch as the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the Chinese Government have had 
many cases of dispute between Japanese and 
Chinese police which caused no little misunder- 
standing, it is for this reason necessary that the 
police departments of important places (in 
China) shall be jointly administered by Japa- 
nese and Chinese or that the police departments 
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of these places shall employ numerous Japanese^ 
so that they may at the same time help to plan 
for the improvement of the Chinese Police 
Service. 

Article 4. — China shall purchase from Japan a 
fixed amount of munitions of war (say 50 per 
cent, or more of what is needed by the Chinese 
Government) or that there shall be established 
in China a Sino-Japanese jointly worked ar- 
senal. Japanese technical experts are to be em- 
ployed and Japanese material to be purchased. 

Article 5. — China agrees to grant to Japan the 
right of constructing a railway connecting Wu- 
chang with Kiukiang and Nanchang, another 
line between Nanchang and Hangchow, and an- 
other between Nanchang and Chaochou. 

Article 6, — If China needs foreign capital to 
work mines, build railways and construct har- 
bour works (including dockyards) in the Prov- 
ince of Fukien, Japan shall be first consulted. 

Article 7. — China agrees that Japanese sub- 
jects shall have the right of missionary propa- 
ganda in China. 



A Rf SUM^ OF JAPAN'S PROCEDURE IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE TWENTY- 
ONE DEMANDS * 

(a) Presentation of demands in twenty-one ar 

^ From Millard, " Our Eastern Question/' pp. 147-148. 
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tides, coupled with a strong admonition to 
China that both haste and secrecy were insisted 
on by Japan. 

(b) Continuous pressure on China to force 
her to concede the demands en bhc, without dis- 
cussion. 

(c) Repeated warning to China not to inform 
other Powers of the negotiations, even confi- 
dentially. 

(d) First publications of news about the de- 
mands were categorically and officially denied 
by Japan. 

(e) Newspapers in Japan were warned by the 
Government not to publish or discuss news 
about the demands. 

(/) Japan's diplomatic representatives abroad 
were instructed to deny and discredit news 
about the demands. 

(g) The Minister at Peking denied to in- 
quiries of other legations that any demands had 
been made. 

(A) When copies of the original demands, 
procured from the Chinese Government, were 
received by other foreign Governments, Japan 
still denied the twenty-one demands, and pre- 
sented a list of eleven articles, omitting the most 
objectionable matters. 
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many is willing to abandon the privilege of 
financing the Chefoo-Weihsien line, China will 
approach Japanese capitalists to negotiate for a 
loan. 

Article 4. — ^The Chinese Government engages, 
in the interest of trade and for the residence of 
foreigners, to open by China herself as soon as 
possible certain suitable places in the Province 
of Shantung as commercial ports. 

The Following to be Subject of an Exchange 

OF Notes: 
The places which ought to be opened are to 
be chosen, and the regulations are to be drafted, 
by the Chinese Government, but the Japanese 
minister must be consulted before making a de- 
cision. 

Group II 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese 
Government, with a view to developing their 
economic relations in South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia, agree to the following 
articles : 

Article i. — ^The two contracting Powers mutu- 
ally agree that the term of lease of Port Arthur 
and Dalny and the term of the South Man- 
churian Railway and the Antung-Mukden Rail- 
way, shall be extended to ninety-nine years. 

Article 2. — ^Japanese subjects in South Man- 
churia may lease or purchase necessary land for 
erecting suitable buildings for trade and manu- 
facture or for prosecuting agricultural enter- 
prises. 
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Article j. — ^Japanese subjects shall be free to 
reside and travel in South Manchuria and to en- 
gage in business and in manufacture of any 
kind whatsoever. 

Article ja. — The Japanese subjects referred to 
in the preceding two articles besides being re- 
quired to register with local authorities pass- 
ports, which they must procure under the exist- 
ing regulations, shall also observe police laws 
and ordinances and tax regulations which are 
approved by the Japanese Consul. Civil and 
criminal cases in which the defendants are Jap- 
anese shall be tried and adjudicated by the Jap- 
anese Consul; those in which the defendants are 
Chinese shall be tried and adjudicated by Chi- 
nese authorities. In either instance the authori- 
ties on the plaintiflF side can send a delegate to 
attend the proceedings; but mixed civil cases 
between Chinese and Japanese relating to land 
shall be tried and adjudicated by the delegates 
of both nations conjointly in accordance with 
Chinese laws and local usage. When the judi- 
cial system in the said region is completely re- 
formed all the civil and criminal cases concern- 
ing Japanese subjects shall be tried entirely by 
Chinese law courts. 

Article 4. — The Chinese Government agrees 
that Japanese subjects shall be permitted forth- 
with to investigate, select, and then prospect for 
and open mines at the following places in South 
Manchuria, apart from those mining areas in 
which mines are being prospected for or 
worked; until the mining ordinance is definitely 
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settled, methods at present in force shall be 
followed : 

Province op Feng-tien 

Locality 

Niu Hsin T'ai 
Tien Shih Fu Kou 
Sha Sung Kang 
T'leh Ch'ang 
Ntian Ti T'ang 
An Shan Chan region 



District 


Mineral 


Pen-hsi 


Coal 


Pen-hsi 


do. 


Hai-lung 


do. 


T'ung-hua 


do. 


Chin 


do. 


From liao-yang 




to Pen-hsi 


Iron 



Province of Kirin {Southern Portion) 

Sha Sung Kang Ho-Lung C. & I. 

KangYao Chi-lin (Kirin) Coal 

Chia P'i Kou Hua-tien Gold 

Article 5. — ^The Chinese Government declares 
that China will hereafter provide funds for 
building railways in South Manchuria ; if foreign 
capital is required the Chinese Government 
agrees to negotiate for a loan with Japanese 
capitalists first. 

Article ^a. — The Chinese Government agrees 
that hereafter, when a foreign loan is to be made 
on the security of the taxes of South Manchuria 
(not including customs and salt revenue on the 
security of which loans have already been made 
by the Central Government), it will negotiate 
for the loan with Japanese capitalists first. 

Article 6. — The Chinese Government declares 
that hereafter, if foreign advisers or instructors 
on political, financial, military, or police matters 
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are to be employed in South Manchuria, Japa- 
nese will be employed first 

Article y.— The Chinese Government agrees 
speedily to make a fundamental revision of the 
Kirin-Changchun Railway Loan Agreement, 
taking as a standard the provisions in railway 
loan agreements made heretofore between 
China and foreign financiers. If, in future, 
more advantageous terms than those in existing 
railway loan agreements are granted to foreign 
financiers, in connection with railway loans, the 
above agreement shall again be revised in ac- 
cordance with Japan's wishes. 

Matters Relating to Eastern Inner Mongolia 

1. The Chinese Government agrees that 
whenever a loan is to be made with a third 
Power, pledging the local taxes of Eastern In- 
ner Mongolia as security, China must negfotiate 
with the Japanese Government first 

2. The Chinese Government agrees that 
China will herself provide funds for building 
the railways in Eastern Inner Mongolia; if for- 
eign capital is required she must negotiate with 
the Japanese Government first 

3. The Chinese Government agrees, in the 
interest of trade and the residence of foreigners, 
to open by herself as soon as possible certain 
suitable places in Eastern Inner Mongolia as 
commercial ports. The places which ought to 
be opened are to be chosen and the regulations 
to be drafted by the Chinese Government, but 
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the Japanese Minister must be consulted be- 
fore reaching a decision. 

4. If there are Japanese and Chinese who 
desire to cooperate in agricultural enterprises, 
including incidental manufacture, the Chinese 
Government shall forthwith give its permission. 

Group III 
The relations between Japan and the Han- 
yehping Company being very intimate, if the 
said Company comes to an agreement with the 
Japanese capitalists for cooperation the Chinese 
Government shall forthwith give its consent 
thereto. The Chinese Government further 
agrees that without the consent of the Japanese 
capitalists China will not convert the company 
into a state enterprise, nor confiscate it nor 
cause it to borrow and use foreign capital other 
than Japanese. 

Group IV 
China to make a declaration by herself in ac- 
cordance with the following principle: No part 
of China's coast, bays, harbours or islands shall 
be ceded or leased to another power. 

Group V 

Yangtse Railways — to be confirmed by exchange of 

notes 

A 

As regards the right of financing by loan the 
Wuchang-Kiukiang-Nanchang Railways, the 
Nanchang-Hangchow Railway, and the Nan- 
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chang-Chaochow Railway, if it is dearly ascer- 
tained that other powers have no objection 
China shall grant the said right to Japaa. 

B 

As regards the right of financing by loan the 
Wuchang- Kiukiang-Nanchang Railways, the 
Nanchang-Hangchow Railway, and the Nan- 
chang-Chaochow Railway, the Chinese Govern- 
ment shall promise not to grant the said right to 
any foreign power before Japan comes to an un- 
derstanding with the power which is heretofore 
interested therein. 

Fukien — to be confirmed by exchange of notes 

The Chinese Government agrees that no 
power shall be permitted to establish along the 
coast of Fu-kien a dockyard, a coaling station 
for military use, or a naval base; nor will any 
other installations for military purposes be per- 
mitted. The Chinese Government further 
agrees that China will not use foreign capital to 
put up by herself the above-mentioned establish- 
ments or installations. 

Mr. Lu, the Chinese Minister of Foreigfn Af- 
fairs, stated as follows: 

1. The Chinese Government shall, whenever 
in future it considers this step necessary, engage 
numerous Japanese advisers. 

2. Whenever in future Japanese subjects de- 
sire to lease or purchase land in the interior of 
China for establishing schools or hospitals the 
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Chinese Government shall forthwith give its 
consent thereto. 

8. When a suitable opportunity arises in the 
future the Chinese Government will send mili- 
tary officers to Japan to negotiate with Japanese 
military authorities the matter of purchasing 
arms or that of establishing joint arsenals. 

Mr. Hioki, the Japanese Minister, stated as 
follows : 

As relates to the question of propagating re- 
ligion (Buddhism), the same shall be taken up 
again for negotiation in the future. 



CHINA'S REPLY TO THE JAPANESE 

ULTIMATUM 

The reply of the Chinese Government to the 
Ultimatum of the Japanese Government, de- 
livered to the Japanese Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs on the 8th of May, 1915. 

On the 7th of this month, at three o'clock 
P, M., the Chinese Government received an 
Ultimatum from the Japanese Government to- 
gether with an Explanatory Note of seven 
articles. The Ultimatum concluded with the 
hope that the Chinese Government up to six 
o'clock P. M. on the 9th of May, will give a satis- 
factory reply, and it is hereby declared that if 
no satisfactory reply is received before or at the 
designated time, the Japanese Government will 
take steps she may deem necessary. 
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conjunction if possible with Great Britain and 
.the other powers, but if necessary alone, de- 
mand of the Chinese — not the Japanese — gov- 
ernment representation, as parties in interest, in 
the conferences on the Twenty-one Demands 
now proceeding, which demands vitally affect 
American and world interests guaranteed under 
the Open Door Agreement We further beg 
that, pending the arrival of such representatives 
of America and of Great Britain and other 
powers, the Chinese and Japanese Governments 
shall be requested to suspend negotiations, in 
order that the interests of all nations may be 
effectively secured against infringement. And 
still further we beg that the governments both 
of China and Japan may be notified that the 
presence of unusual bodies of Japanese troops 
on Chinese soil at this time not only embarrasses 
freedom of negotiations but constitutes an out- 
rage on the rights, and a serious menace to the 
peace and safety, of Americans and of foreigners 
generally, and that pending the removal of such 
excessive contingents of Japanese troops all 
negotiations should be suspended. With all 
sentiments of profound respect we submit this 
Petition and accompanying Memorial, claiming 
no superior wisdom but only superior oppor- 
tunities of acquaintance with the situation in its 
present serious aspect, and in its inevitable 
future consequences. We request that if not 
incompatible with the public interest this 
Petition and Memorial, with our names at- 
tached, may be communicated to the Associated 
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Press for such further use as may serve the in- 
terests involved. 

Peking, Easter, 191$. 
Charles F. Hubbasd, 

Minister of the Union Foreign Church. 
W, A. P. Martin, 

Ex-President of the Imperial University. 
Chauncey Goodrich, 

Chairman of the Mandarin Revision Committee^^ 
H. H. Lowry, 

President of Peking University, 
John Whorry, 

Chairman of the Union Wen-Li Bible Revision 
Committee. 
Courtney H. Fenn, 

Principal Union Theological College. 
Edward W. Thwing, 

Superintendent International Reform Bureau, 



THE LANSING-ISffll AGREEMENT 

Department of State, 
Washington, November 2, 1917- 
Excellency : 

I have the honour to communicate herein my 
understanding of the agreement reached by us 
in our recent conversation touching the ques- 
tions of mutual interest to our governments re- 
lating to the Republic of China. 

In order to silence mischievous reports that 
have from time to time been circulated, it is 
believed by us that a public announcement once 
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fiiM'e ci the desires isd tritenu':.?:; -zsmi fcr oar 
two ;fOTtrr.nr.«:ti >::h regard to Cnina is ad- 

Th<t G^^T*^ rr.rr.tr. 15 of th* Ur.::;! 5:2.:es and 
Jap:in Ttfyy^TAzt th^t ttrrii'-r:^! propin^idrj 
rr^it^% sptcua rtUti^n^ h«cr.'.-etr. r.^ur.rne*. and, 
c'>ri*-tr;ntTitIv, the G</verr.r:er.r or the UrJted 
SVitth r^co^nizc^ that ]'^y^r, his special in- 
t^rf:-t^ in Ch'iTii,, partictilAriy L-. the part to 
VtWvM her p^-rs^e^aioni art oontiguju^. 

The ItrfxifjnhX s-overeig^ity of China, ncrcr- 
thele-,-, rerr.;tir.5 ur.irr.paired, ar.d the Gjvcm- 
menl of the United States has everj- con£dence 
in the repeated a^ssurances of the Imperial Japa- 
nese Government that, while geographical 
jK/sition gi%'es Japan such special interests, they 
have no desire to discriminate against the trade 
of other nations or to disregard the commercial 
rights heretofore granted by China in treaties 
with other powers. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Japan deny that they have any purpose to in- 
fringe in any way the independence or territorial 
integrity of China, and they declare, further- 
more, that they always adhere to the principle 
of the so-called " open door," or equal oppor- 
tunity for commerce and industry in China. 

Moreover, they mutually declare that they 
arc opposed to the acquisition by any Govern- 
ment of any special rights or privileges that 
would aflFect the independence or territorial in- 
tegrity of China, or that would deny to the sub- 
jects or citizens of any country the full enjoy- 
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ment of equal opportunity in the commerce and 
industry of China. 

I shall be glad to have your Excellency con- 
firm this understanding of the agreement 
reached by us. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of 
my highest consideration. 

(Signed) Robert Lansing. 

His Excellency, Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of Japan, on special mission. 

The Special Mission of Japan, 
Washington, November 2, J917. 
Sir: 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 

of your note of to-day, communicating to me 

your understanding of the agreement reached 

by us in our recent conversations touching the 

questions of mutual interest to our governments 

relating to the Republic of China. 

I am happy to be able to confirm to you, un- 
der authorization of my government, the un- 
derstanding in question set forth in the follow- 
ing terms : 

[Here the Special Ambassador repeats the 
language of the agreement as given in Secre- 
tary Lansing's note.] 

(Signed) K. Ishii. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of Japan, on special mission. 

Honorable Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State. 
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THE NEW SINO JAPANESE MILITARY 

AGREEMENT 

The Substomce of ike Secret Agreewumi Camdmded 
an March i^, m^iS, between Prewuer Twam Chir-jm 
of China amd the Japanese Mibary Comamiuiou 
in Fekima,* (From Millard s Retnem, ^imi|fr»i^ 

China, May 25, 1918.) 

Ju^t why there has been so nrach secrecy con- 
cerning the nature of the negotiations between 
Japan and China which are now said to be ter- 
minated if indeed they are of so exceDent a 
nature as the guarded statements concerning 
them would lead one to believe, is rather hard 
to understand. . . . The public can gain 
Mjtnt sort of an idea as to the nature of the new 
agreement by a perusal of the following trans- 
laticm of the purported agreement as it has been 
made public in some of the native newspapers : 

Article I. — In view of the penetration of enemy 
influence into the eastern territory of Russia, 
and of the likelihood of the peace of the two con- 
tracting parties being disturbed thereby, China 
and Japan mutually agree actively to undertake 
the obligations of war participation by measures 
designed jointly to guard against the action of 
the enemy. 

' A full discussion of the agreement is given in MillartTs 
Review (Shanghai), May 25, 1918, vol. IV, pp. 453-^l55» 
457-463, 480-483. 
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'Article IL — The two countries shall mutually 
recognize and respect the equality of the other 
regarding position and interests in carrying out 
joint military measures. 

Article III. — When it is necessary to take ac- 
tion based on this agreement, orders will be 
issued by both China and Japan to their troops 
and people, calling on them to be frankly sincere 
in dealing with each other in the area of mili- 
tary operations; and the Chinese officials shall 
cooperate and assist the Japanese troops in the 
area involved so that there may be no hindrance 
to military movements. Japanese troops shall 
on their part respect Chinese sovereignty and 
shall not cause any inconvenience to the Chinese 
people by violating local customs and traditions. 

Article IV. — ^Japanese troops in Chinese terri- 
tory shall withdraw from China as soon as war 
is ended. 

Article V. — If it be found necessary to send 
troops outside of Chinese territory, troops will 
be jointly sent by the two countries. 

Article VI. — The war area and war respon- 
ciibilities shall be fixed by mutual arrangement 
of the military authorities of the two countries 
as and when occasion arises in accordance with 
their respective military resources. 

Article VII. — In the interests of convenience, 
the military authorities of the two countries 
shall undertake the following affairs during the 
period necessary for the execution of joint 
measures : — 

1. The two countries shall mutually assist 
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and facilitate each other in extending the means 
of communications (post and telegraph) in con- 
nection with military movements and trans- 
portation, 

2. When necessary for war purposes con- 
struction operations may be carried on and the 
same shall be decided, when occasion arises, by 
mutual consent of the chief commanders of the 
two countries. The said construction-opera- 
tions shall be removed when the war is ended. 

3. The two countries shall mutually supply 
each other with military supplies and raw mate- 
rials for the purpose of jointly guarding against 
the enemy. The quantity to be supplied shall 
be limited to the extent of not interfering with 
the necessary requirements of the country sup- 
plying the same. 

4. Regarding questions of military sanita- 
tion in the war area the two countries shall 
render mutual assistance to each other. 

5. Officers directly concerned with war 
operations shall mutually be sent by the two 
countries for cooperation (the two countries 
shall exchange staff officers for military co- 
operations?). If one party should ask for the 
assistance of technical experts, the other shall 
supply the same. 

6. For convenience; military maps of the 
area of war operations will be exchanged. 

Article VIII.— When the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way is used for military transportation, the pro- 
visions of the original treaty relating to the 
management and protection of the said line shall 
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be respected. The method of transportation 
shall be decided as occasion arises. 

Article IX. — Details regarding the actual per- 
formance of this Agpreement shall be discussed 
by mutual agreement of the delegates appointed 
by the Military Authorities of the two countries 
concerned. 

Article X. — Neither of the two countries shall 
disclose the contents of the Agreement and its 
appendix, and the same shall be treated as mili- 
tary secrets. 

Article XL — ^This Ag^reement shall become 
valid when it is approved by both governments 
after being signed by the military representa- 
tives of the two countries. As to the proper 
moment for the beginning of war operations, 
the same shall be decided by the highest organs 
of the two countries. The provisions of this 
Agreement and the detailed steps arising there- 
from shall become null and void on the day the 
joint war measures against the enemy end. 

Article XII. — ^Two copies of the Chinese and 
of the Japanese text of this Agreement shall be 
drawn, one of each shall be kept by China and 
Japan. The Chinese and Japanese texts shall 
be identical in meaning. 
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